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MARQUIS LA FAYETTE. 

We’ll search the earth and search the sea, 
To cull a gallant wreath for thee; 
And every field for freedom fought, 
And every mountain height, where aught 
Ot liberty can yet be found, 
Shall be our blooming harvest ground. 
Laurels in garlands hang upon 
Thermopyle and Marathon— 
On Bannockburn the thistle grows— 
On Runny Mead the wild-rose blows; 
And on the banks of Boyne, its leaves 
Green Erin’s shamrock wildly weaves. 
In France, in sunny France, we'll get 
The fleur-de-lys and mignonette, 
From every consecrated spot 
Where liesa martyr’d Hugonot, 
And cull, even here from many a field, 

And many a rocky height, 
Bays that our vales and mountains yield, 

Where men have met, to fight 
For law, and liberty and life, 
And died in freedom’s holy strife. 


Below Atlantic seas—below 

The wavesof Erie and Champlain, 
The sea grass and the corals grow 

In rostral trophies round the slain; 
And we can add, to form thy crown, 
Some branches worthy thy renown! 
Long may the chaplet flourish bright, 
And borrow from the Heavens its light! 
As with a cloud that circles round 

A star when other stars have set, 
With glory shall thy brow be bound; 
With glory shall thy head be crown’d; 

With glory, starlike, cinctur’d yet; 
For earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
Shall yield a glorious wreath to thee.—Brainard. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





SUPERSTITION. 


During one of those short furlows from the service of 
the body, which the soul may sdmetimes obtain even in 
this, its militant state, I found myself in a vast plain, 
which I immediately knew to be the * Valley of Life.”— 
It possessed an astonishing diversity of soils: and here 
was asunny spot, and there a dark one, forming just such 
a mixture of sunshine and shade, as we may have observ- 
ed on the mountains’ side in an April day, when the thin 
broken clouds are scattered over heaven. Almost in the 
very entrance of the valley stood a large and gloomy pile, 
into which I seemed constrained to enter. Every part of 
the building was crowded with tawdry ornaments and 
fantastic deformity. Onevery window was portrayed, 
in glaring and inelegant colors, some horrible tale, or 
preternatural incident, so that not a ray of light could 
enter, untinged by the medium through which it passed. 
The body of the building was full of people, some of them 
dancing, in and out, in unintelligible figures, with strange 
ceremonies and antic merriment, while others seemed 
convulsed with horror, or pining in mad melancholy.— 
Intermingled with these, I observed a number of men, 
clothed in ceremonial robes, who appeared now to mar- 
shal the various groups, and to direct their movements; 
and now with menacing countenances, to drag some re- 
luctant victim to a vast idol, framed of iron bars inter- 
crossed, which formed at the same time an immense 
cage and the form of a human Colossus. 

T stood for a while lost in wonder, what these things 
might mean; when lo! one of the Directors came up to 
me, and with a stern and reproachful look bade me uncov- 
er my head; for that the place, into which I had entered, 
was the temple of the only true Religion, inthe lier 


recesses of which the great Goddess personally resided.— 
Himself too he bade me reverence, as the consecrated 
Minister of her Rites. Awe-struck by the name of Re- 
ligion, I bowed before the Priest,and humbly and earnest- 
ly intreated him to conduct me intoher presence. He as- 
sented. Offerings he took from me; with mystic sprink- 
lings of water and with salt he purified, and with strange 
sufflations he exorcised me; and then led -me through ma- 
ny a dark and winding alley, the dew-damps of which 
chilled my flesh, and the hollow echoes under my feet, 
mingled methought, with moanings, affrighted me. At 
length we entered a large hall where not even a single 
lamp glimmered. It was made half visible by the wan 
phosphoric rays which proceeded from inscriptions on the 
walls, in letters of the same pale and sepulchral light. I 
could read them, methought; but though each one of the 
words taken separately I seemed to understand, yet when 
I took them in sentences, they were riddles and incom- 
prehensible. As I stood meditating on these hard say- 
ings. my guide thus addressed me—The fallible *becomes 
infallible, and the infallible remains fallible. Read and 
believe: these are MysTeRIEs!—In the middle of the vast 
hall the Goddess was placed. Her features, blended 
with darkness, rose out to my view, terrible, yet vacant. 
No definite thought, no distinct image was afforded me: 
all was uneasy and obscure feeling. I prostrated myself 
before her, and then retired with my guide, soul-withered, 
and wondering, and dissatisfied. 

As I re-entered the body of the temple, I heard a deep 
buzz as of discontent. A few whose eyes were bright, 
and either piercing or steady, and whose ample foreheads, 
with the weighty bar, ridge-like, above the eye-brows, 
bespoke observation followed by meditative thought; and 
a much larger number who were enraged by the severity 
and insolence of the priest in exacting their offerings; had 
collected in one tumultuous groupe, and with a confused 
outcry of “this is the Temple of Superstition!” after 
much contumely, and turmoil, end cruel maltreatment on 
all sides, rushed out of the pile: and I, methought joined 
them. 

We speeded from the Temple with hasty steps, and had 
now nearly gone round half the valley, when we were ad- 
dressed by a woman, tall beyond the stature of mortals, 
and with asomething more than human in her counte- 
nance and mien, which yet could by mortals be only felt, 
not conveyed by words or intelligibly distinguished.— 
Deep reflection, animated by ardent feelings, was dis- 
played in them: and hope, without its uncertainty, and a 
something more than all these, which 1 understood not; 
but which yet seemed to blend all these into a divine uni- 
ty of expression. Her garments were white and matron- 
ly, and of the simplest: texture. We enquired her name, 
My name, she replied, is Retic1on. 

The more numerous part of our company, affrighted by 
the very sound, and sore from recent impostures or sor- 
ceries, hurried onwards and examined no farther. A 
few of us, struck by the manifest opposition of her form 
and manners to those of the living Idol, whom we had so 
recently abjured, agreed to fullow her, though with cau- 
tious circumspection. She led us to an eminence in the 
midst of the valley, from the top of which we could com- 
mand the whole plain, and observe the relation of the 
different parts, of each to the other, and of each to the 
whole, and of all to each. She then gave us an optic 
glass which assisted without contradicting our natural 
vision, and enabled us to see far beyond the limits of the 
Valley of life: though our eye even thus assisted permit- 
ted us only to behold a light and a glory, but what we 
could not descry, save only that it was, and that it was 
most glorious. 

And now with the rapid transition of a dream, I had 
overtaken and rejoined the more numerous party, who 
had abruptly left us, indignant at the very name of reli- 
gion. They journied on, goading each other with remem- 
brances of past oppressions, and never looking back, till 
in the eagerness to recede from the Temple of Supersti- 
tion they had rounded the whole circle of the valley.— 
And lo! there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at the 
base of a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, the interior 
side of which, unknown to them, and unsuspected, form- 











ed the extreme.and backward wall of the Temple. An 





impatient crowd, we entered the vast and dusky cave, 
which was the only perforation of the precipice. At the 





mouth of the cave sate two figures; the first, by her dress 
and gestures, I knew to be Sensuality; the second form, 
froin the fierceness of his demeanor, and the brutal scorn- 
fulness of his looks, declared himself to be the Monster 
Blasphemy. He uttered big words, and yet ever and 
anon I observed that he turned pale at his own courage. 
We entered. Some remained in the opening of the cave, 
with the one or the other of its guardians. The rest and 
I among them, pressed on, till we reached an ample 
chamber, that seemed the centre of the rock. The cli- 
mate of the place was unnaturally cold. 

In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim | 
eyed man, poring with a microscope over the Torso of a 
statue, which had neither basis, nor feet, nor head; but 
on its breast was carved, Nature! To this he continual. 
ly applied his glass, and semed enraptured with the vari- 
ous inequalities which it rendered visible on the seeming- 
ly polished surface of the marble.—Yet evermore was 
this delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, 
and vehement. railing against a Being, who yet, he assur- 
ed ushad no existence. This mystery suddenly recalled 
to me what I had read in the Holiest Recess of the tem- 
ple of Snperstition. The old man spoke in diverse tongues, 
and continued to utter other and most strange mysteries. 
Among the rest he talked much and vehemently concern- 
ing an infinite series of causes and effects, which he ex- 
plained to be—a string of blind nen, the last of whom 
caught hold of the skirt of the one before him, he of the 
next, and so on till they were all out of sight: and that 
they all walked infallibly straight, without making one 
false step, though all were alike blind. Methought I bor- 
rowed courage from surprize, and asked him—Who then 
is at the head to guide them! He looked at me with in- 
effable contempt, not unmixed with an angry suspicion, 
and then replied, “No one.” The string of blind men 
went on for ever without any beginning; for although 
one blind man could not move without stumbling, yet in- 
finite blindness supplied the want of sight. I burst into 
laughter, which instantly turned to terror—for as he start- 
ed forward in rage, I caught a glace of him from behind; 
and lo! I beheld a monster bi-form and Janus-headed, in 
the hinder face and shape of which I instantly recognized 
the dread countenance of Superstition—and in the terror 
I awoke.—Coleridge. ‘ . 





BROUGHAM, HUME, & O°CONNELL. 


1 must anticipate the order of things a little to give 
you an account of a great meeting in London, at the 
Crown and Anchor, (another pretty name for a tavern, 
but not quite equal to ‘the Bolt-in-Tun’’)—a Public Meet- 
ing to obtain the repeal of the Stamp Duties upon news- 
papers—over which Lord Brougham presided, and where 
many of the British Lions made a figure. A prodigious 
multitude rushed into a Hall not so large as Faneuil Hall, 
full an hour before the time. When Lord Brougham 
came in to take the chair, loud and boisterous enough was 
the cheering, and hundreds of hats were flourishing in the 
air. I knew him by his nose. There is no missing that 
figure, if any one hasever seen an English caricature,— 
but really, I never fancied him to be that sort of an ex- 
quisite looking man, thus decked out in the fashion, so 
sleek, and so welltrimmed. The applause there was no 
quieting. The more he put forth his well gloved fingers, 
as if to hush the storm, the louder it was and the higher 
went up the caps. At last ‘“‘my Lord,’ as all the subse- 
quent speakers called him, obtained a hearing, and admi- 
rably well-timed were a few remarks, so cool, and so flu- 
ent, and so graceful, that they were just unlike what I 
should have fancied Lord Brougham would say. He does 
not resemble any of our public men in his manner of 
speaking. This day he had the fluency of Grundy with 
the dignity of Webster,—but little action and no extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm. He evidently did not put forth half 
his power, and I must see him again to know what he is. 
Brougham, (it is said, he would now give any thing if he 
could doff his title of Lord)—is acting a strange part in 
English politics at present. He evidently is falling back 
upon the Radicals. Two pamphlets supposed to be his, 


have lately attacked the nobility with a fierceness that 
but few pens other than his, can command—and the con- 























sequence is, that many of the nobility have thrust him 
from their society, as it was their society and manners 
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that he attacked. The English women in particular 
have taken him in hand,—and he, as you see, I think in 
revenge, is threatening to keep — out of the House of 
Lords. Alas for him in such a warfare! Upon this,how- 
ever, he is turning radical. The Radicals are retaking 
him up. The Whig minister is distrusting him,—and he 
by his measures, is annoying them. Another such thorn 
in their sides as he can be, they cannot find in all Eng- 
land. Such is the partial reason why the multitude 
showered forth upon him so much of their enthusiasm, for 
the multitude of England, is a Radical multitude,—and 
if free suffrage prevailed here, both Whigs and Tories 
would be tumbled overboard to morrow, As itis, I think 
the Whig ministry will go, for the Tories are growing 
stronger, and the Radicals distrust them, though no ‘Tory 
ministry, unless it be by sone cunning melange of Peel, 
who is not so hot-headed as the silly majority of his party, 
can stand a year, or even half ayear. The Radicals only 
want proper parliamentary leaders soon to get into power. 
Now they are wofully deficient in ability, the aid of 
O’Connell excepted, all whose efforts. however, are pal- 
sied by the fact that he is an Irish Catholic. 

Hume was among the speakers to day. This Mr. 
Hume is well known on our side of the water as a cutter 
down of lavish expenditures here. He had much to say 
of America and American newspapers in connection with 
his subject of the repeal of the stamp tax. He unfolded 
the immense sheet of the New-York Courier and Enqui- 
rer, which the members of parliament for some days have 
been handing about as a monster—curiosity—and this he 
displayed as a specimen of what an unstamped press 
has done for America. When he said the price was but 
three half pence, as he unfolded the colyumuns, as he called 
them (you see these Englishmen always speak . perfect 
English) the multitude who give nearly five times as much 
for smaller papers (their price is 14 cents) absolutely roar- 
ed with surprise. ‘Hear,’ ‘hear,’ ‘hear,’ a thousand voi- 
ces were screaming,—and the very -roof of the house 
seemed to shake. ‘Hear,’ hear,’. ‘hear,’ was all I could 
hear for many seconds. And as Hume went on to speak 
well of America, and of the progress of her institutions, 
the applause gathered again,—and when he called them 
his ‘Countrymen,’ it burst forth in peals of thunder. I 
never saw a more spontaneous tribute from a great multi- 
tude, than was given to usat that moment. I was near 
the speaker,—and I could have given him my hand and 
my heart,—the tears gushec in my eyes, for if there is 
any thing sweet to a stranger ina strange land, it is such 
a tribute to one’s own home on such an occasiou thus re- 
sponded to. Oh how unlike the sneers and contempt an 
American must even now witness in some quarters of 
England from other classes of men, who believe us from 
the misrepresentations of Tory travelers, to be but little 
better than brutes. I did indeed in proper time take an 
opportunity to tell Mr. Hume, that if all Englishmen 
were like him, we should in truth be countrymen—with 
one heart and a kindred feeling. America is now alluded 
to here at al] times, and on almost all occasions. 

O’Connell, however, brought up the rear. A queer 
man he is, with a funny social face, alive with frolic,— 
ready at any weapon too, or weepon as he calls it,—whe- 
ther it be the keen piercing shaft of wit, the healthiest 
and most tasteful declamation, or the most outrageous 
and profuse abuse, or the heavy-laden bolt of wrathful 
sarcasm. A specimen of all this varied eloquence he 
gave us now. Fifty years ago, such words as he used 
would have cost him his head. He was the only orator 
who made me forget by the freedom of his sentiments, 
that he was a British orator; for he alone advanced opin- 
ions as liberal as an American orator would advocate— 
dodging narrowly around the throne itself, denouncing 
all that we consider abuses, advocating free suffrage and 
pouncing upon the very principle of hereditary legislation; 
—save, however, that great lottery, as he called it, the 
Kingship, which he expects to keep hereditary without an 
hereditary prop. Ido not care so much said he, that a 
Lord should beget a Lord, but I do care thata Judge 
should beget a Judge,—the wig, the robe, the ermine, and 
—the all. What should you think, he continued, of a 
tailor, who because he was a tailor should undertake to 
beget a tailor too,—and yet how much easier is it to be- 
get the hereditary makers of our coats than the heredita- 
ry makers and judges of our laws! The loud response 
of the audience warmly approved the sentiment. 

When O'Connell first came into the meeting, he was 
most boisterously cheered. When he arose to speak the 
noise was yet greater. The multitude tried to make him 
mount a chair so that he could be seen far and wide, but 
he held on to the floor, exclaiming that he liked that the 
best, and had no inclination to mount above the people, 
whereupon there was another roar as a matter of course. 
O'Connell in person is very large,—almost as large as 
Mr. Lewis, M. C. from Alabama, but not so tall. He 
has a thick full face, and a laughing eye. His appear- 
ance is quite coarse. His handkerchief hung about his 
neck in a most slovenly manner,—and all his garments 
seem to have tumbled upon him. No man better under- 
stands that most difficult undertakings the art of haran- 
guing masses of men. When argument became heavy, 





he fell upon amdsement. When Eloquence beautiful and 
grand had been heard and felt, he made his audience feel 
more the force of the contrast by something of coarseness 
and perhaps vulgarity. Sarcasm was tempered by wit, 
and wit was pointed by sarcasm. O'Connell is undoubt- 
edly now as an vrator ae or greatest in Great Britain. 
None of our distinguished speakers resemble him. Grun- 
dy has more wit but not such eloquence and chaste decla- 
mation. Forsyth has more bitterness but not such power. 
Clay has a fur richer and sweeter tone of voice, and a 
much more natural manner, which in general would pro- 
duce more effect,—but he has not such command of /an- 
guage,—nothing like O’Connell’s fluency. Webster has 
more dignity and power, and would elevate the sentiment 
of an audience much higher, but he cannot tickle the ears 
of people as O’Connell can. He cannot thus play upon 
the passions. Preston unites many of O’Connell’s gifts, 
—but Preston loves metaphors more, and uses them not 
in so natural a way, and therefore by overstrained, looses 
O’Connell’s power. O’Connell hits the exact nail upon 
the head, and fits his wares to his market. An Irish 
Barrister in Dublin told me-that he had seen O’Connell go 
from the Inns of the Court, where he had been displaying 
in beautiful language the highest power of intellect to a 
public political meeting,and there harangue an Irish mab 
in the most blackguard slang. He evidently has a great 
knowledge of all the springs that move men. Neverthe- 
less he can never inspire confidence. His face, his air 
is not an honest one. If he says fine things, one can’t 
help feeling as if he were to see a blackguard reading a 
homily in a pulpit. Brougham now, is just the reverse in 
the impression he leaves. By the way O'Connell has a 
curious seal, befitting his life, that of a ship on rough sea, 
under a strong wind-—-the helmsman crying out “luff,” 
‘‘Juff.”’ Immense service has been done to Ireland by 
awakening the attention of the English people to this most 
unhappy nation—and in the turn,parties in England must | 
take by and by, I shail not be at all surprised in hearing 
that he is “A Peer of the realm.”--Portland Advertiser. 





CAVES IN CUBA. 


As the coasts of Cuba are indented with bays and har- 
bors, so is the interior interspersed with caverns, rocks 
and caves. Some of the caves are equal to those of 
Kentucky in magnitude, and would have as many won- 
ders connected with them, were they as much visited.— 
But where the people have little curiosity, there will be 
but little of the marvellous to relate. Even the Cave of 
Yumin, said by those who have explored it to have a sub- 
terranean passage of two miles in length, has not produc- 
ed so much as a witch, a ghost, or a hobgoblin. The | 
principal cavity is divided in two apartments, having (I| 
am told, for I have not seen it) fine white sand floors and 
crystalline walls. These two rooms are connected by a 
narrow passage, and are by many who have visited it, 
mistaken for the whole cavern. * But a gentleman, upon 
whose report I could rely, assured me that he had himself 
passed through a long narrow cavity, in which he could 
seliom walk erect, and finally emerged again into open 
day upon the opposite side of the hill, and ina view of 
the sea; having, as he believed, wandered at least two 
full miles in the winding of this dark passage. The spot 
where he emerged, was more than a mile in a direct line 
from the entrance. 

There is now a respectable and rich family, who, when 
they began their plantation in Canimar, lived eighteen 
years in a cave, and their mayoral and his family still 
live init. The water is constantly percolating from the 
stalactites, which they have conducted into a reservoif, 
to supply their wants. I have been into this residence, 
and found it indeed sufficiently romantic to suit any lass 
or swain; but not quite day enough, if they should hap- 
pen to be in trouble with a cough. Near to my own 
house there are several very beautiful caverns, the walls 
of which are of spar, and the roof hung with stalactites 
of al] sizes, from an inch to several feet in length. The 
dampness of these subterranean abodes, together with the 
warmth of their atmosphere, soon obscures the natural 
brilliancy of these crystallizations; but when we have 
scraped off this mould from the surface, they are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, end present to the eye as brilliant and 
sparkling a substance as can be conceived of. When 
broken, the different colors they exhibit, they would al- 
most lead one to imagine they were composed of all the 
various precious stones that custom has stamped such 
great value upon. You would fancy that you could des- 
cry the topaz, the ruby, the emerald, and above all, the 
diamond. Some pieces are so apparently perfect, that I 
could hardly convince myself they could not be wrought. 
I observed that the small stalactites, which had but just 
began to form, were not unlike in subtsance, to common 
clay, and were tubular like the stem of a clay pipe, and 
not larger. The water which issued from these small 
ones, was salt, but that from the larger ones was perfect- 
ly fresh and agreeable to the taste. In one of the rooms, 


which was about ten feet square, and as high, there was a 
perpetual spring supplied by this water. How large the 
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masses of this rock are constantly forming, and the re- 
maining cavities are in the midst of large beds of rock.— 
The opening is at the top, and we descend by stone ste 
into a pleasant little room; out of which there is an a 
ture that leads further-than any one has yet ventured to 
explore. From the sea sand which compose the floor of 
this one, it must at some former period have been acces- 
sible to the bay of Matanzas. But there is now a mile 
between them, and hilly, rocky land. *Several circum. 
stances iead me to believe that the shores of these islands 
were once far from their present limits. It is evidently 
that the present magnitude has been acquired by degrees 
and that the island has been formed from the ocean 
and not disjoined from the continent, as seems to be the 
general opinion. I am more inclined to believe that the 
West India Isles wil join the continent at some future 
period, than I am to think they have made part of it in 
time past. But this I] suppose would be laughed at for as 
vague a notion as Symmes’ theory. 








THE PLANTAIN. 


But of all our fruits, whether native or exotic, the most 
valuable, and at the same time the most common, ‘is the 
plantain. This may well be said to be the staff of life to 
a great proportion of the Cubians, who take no other 
bread for months together. And what a stranger would 
hardly believe, those foreigners who, when they arrive, 
cannot make a meal without wheat bread, soon come to 
give the unripe, roasted plantain, the preference; and al- 
so to consider it much more wholesome. We have so ma- 
ny substitutes for bread, that we have come to hold that 
article in little repute, thinking it dry, tasteless and insip- 
id—so greatly does our physical taste change with change 
of diet. The plantain, of which there are four species, 
is raised from a piece of the root, having ag,herbaceous 
trunk ten or twelve inches in diameter, and so full of 
juice that some planters keep a patch solely for accidental 
Jires, as it is found nothing will extinguish them quicker 
than throwing on plaintaiu trees. They grow ina good soil, 
eighteen or twenty feet high,with leaves five or six feet 
long, and from two to three broad. Some writers imagine 
this to be the fruit which tempted our first parents to 
transgress the Divine command; and others that these 
were the leaves they sewed together. But the leaves are 
so large they would not require to be sewed to others, 
and so tender,the most expert sempstress could not sew 
them. They come out from the center; rolled up, and 
erect like a spike, and grow so rapidly, that it is confi- 
dently stated in the Hortus Jamaciensis, they increase an 
inch in an hour. Like the pine apple, the same plant 
produces but once. When the raceme of fruit is plucked, 
the tree that bore it should be cut in pieces, and strewed 
around the cluster of young plants which have already 
appeared, to manure them. A large raceme of plantains 
will weigh fifty or sixty pounds. The banana, which 
differs only in the size and flavor of the first, is the most 
delicate, and the only one good to eat raw. This is very 
excellent to eat in its natural state; and serves for pies, 
sweetmeats, &c., and is often dried to carry to sea.— 
They are about three inches long, and an inch and a half 
in diameter. I know no fruit, the flavor of which is more 
rich; but itis not thought so valuable as either of the 
other kinds, which serve both for meat and bread to many. 
Before they are quite ripe, they are best to roast, and in 
this state are used as bread. Fried, boiled, stewed, 
baked, and friccasied,they are eaten as vegetables. They 
must be ripe for these; and when baked with sugar, and 
eaten with milk, are much superior to your sweet apples, 
Invalids,troubled with Jong complaints, find this a favorite 
diet. One half of the living of the negroes and lower 
class, «may be said to consist of plantains, in some form 
or other. They never tire of it, but are sure to complain if 
plantains are denied, Jet them have what they will beside. 

The trees bear ripe fruit in about fifteen months from 
the time of planting; and new ones spring up so rapid- 
ly, that some must be removed in two or three years, 
or the field becomes too crowded. They require to be 
kept clear of weeds, but need no other care, except 
pruning the dry leaves. Hence, wherever there is a 
hut, there are also plantains around it. The leaves 
are used for thatching; and in some of the islands, a 
sort of hemp is manufactured from the fibres of this 
plant. It was considered of so much importance in Ja- 
maica, that their assembly gave a premium of two hun- 
dred pounds to the best specimens of hemp from the 
plantain. But that has not been done in this place. 
We have, it is true, an agricultural society, but its 
chief business is to write dissertations, not to put any 
of their theories into practice, or to encourage practical 
improvements. 

The Franciscans dedicate the plantain to the muses; 
hence the Generic name of Musa. . 





AN AUNT’S LETTER. 
Grecory Corrace, Nov. 25. 


My Dear George.—I was delighted to hear of your 
safe arrival at youruncle’s. i trust, as this is your first 








excavations once were, is not easy to conjecture, since 


Visit from home, and as you are now beginning to assume 
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the character of a man, that you wil! cease to pursue the 
frivolous occupations of a boy. Pay particular attention 
to your carving at table; itis always a test of a gentle- 
man to carveneatly. A good address, George, is merely 
the judicious combination of modesty and assurance. Al- 
ways break your eggs on the small end; there is less dan- 
of soiling the shell thus. In your dress, seek what is be- 
coming, and never wear an article that is awkward, 
solely because it is fashionable. In grating a nutmeg be- 
gin at the dark end, else you will have a hollow through 
its entire extent. When you carve a pheasant, take off 
its wing first. I have thought much on this point, and 
am decidedly of opinion that this is the most correct. 
True politeness is nothing more than good sense combi- 
ned with good feeling, and based on utility; if you are 
ever at a loss on a point of etiquette, just consider a mo- 
ment whether it be useful, or agreeable, or ornamental. 
If itis neither of these, it is contrary to good sense, and 
you should never confurm to a foolish custom solely be- 
cause other people follow it. French mustard is very apt 
to catch you by the nose and bring the tears to your eyes; 
when this occurs merely inhale your breath through your 
nostrils and the irritation ceases instantly. It is rather 
early to speak to you about love affairs, but I do sincerely 
wish tosee you well settled: remember it is quite of fash- 
ion now-a-days to be dirty or slovenly when in love; it is 
much better to bea fop in sucha predicament. Insealing 
your letters never let your wax kindle into a blaze, the 
camphor which ‘it contains will blacken it; always hold it 
above the flame till it is melting. In matters of taste it is 
better to be abusive than laudatory; in the latter instance 
you may be accused of following fashion, or becoming 
common-place in your predelictions: in the latter even 
your errors pass for fastidiousness. When eating preser- 
ved plums or damsons, or any similar fruit, never put the 
stones into your mouth, as you would have to replace them 
on your plate, and there is always enough to satisfy your 
appetite without securing the small portion that could ad- 
here toa peach stone. Never be a mere slave to custom; 
but remember there is more credit in the judicious infringe- 
ment of an established rule than in its monotonous observ- 
ance. In putting salt on the edge of your plate just touch 
the spot previously with a little gravy, it will prevent its 
slipping intothe centre. In cutting a pine, remember that 
a cross slice is the most esteemed. Present my regards 
to your uncle, aunt and Maria. Inquire at the arcade the 
lowest cost of green baize carpet rugs, and Jet me know, 
when you write, for what you can precure me a few hun- 
dreds of crushed sugar, such as will answer fur gooseberry 
wine. God bless you, my dear, be attentive to your stud- 
ies, and believe me, your affectionate aunt, B. G 

P. S, I enclose a check for $500. 

P. P. S. Do not act yet alittle, upon my suggestion as 
to the pheasant’s wing, for I find I still have a doubt.— 
Knickerbocker, 1833. 





PETRIFACTIONS IN CUBA. 


This climate, like all rainy ones, produces abundance 
of petrifactions, opaque, as well as semi-transparent.— 
Sticks, plants, sponge, bees wax, honey comb, and even 
honey itself, is found here ina state of petrifaction. I 
once saw a bee’s nest in every stage from the solid stone 
to the liquid fluid. But I have noticed that similar sub- 
stances, apparently thoroughly petritied, are not so heavy 
as those of the same material and size found on the Ohio 
river. Our native rocks are not so heavy, neither is the 
soil. A bushel of yankee earth would weigh some pounds 
more than ours. ‘But I have never found any crystalliza- 
tions or dark petrifactions above ground, any thing so 
beautiful as some that were found in digging a well in my 
neighborhood, seventy feet below the surface. The first 
was a star fish, adhering to a shell of the horse shoe fish. 
This was dark but in every respect perfect also—even the 
smallest lines were distinct. There were also some of 
a larger kind, but being no ichthyologist or conchologist, 
I cannot class them; but they were bivalve, and in the 
finest preservation—no diamonds were ever more bril- 
liant. ‘They were beautiful, and taken from what appear- 
ed a bed of soft rock. There were also what appeared 
branches of white coral taken from the same bed, and va- 
tious other articles. Itried to get them for the cabinet 
of minerals at Cambridge; but a gentleman (who was one 
that requested me to send the coco and soil) got the start 
of me; and he was so offended that no notice was taken 
of our request, that he would not consent Cambridge 
should have them, but sent them, I believe, to the profes- 
sor of mineralogy in the college of Maryland. I saw 
nothing in the collection at Cambridge like them. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Actor’s anp Lanptorps.—When George Frederic 
Cooke was performing at Chichester, his riotous conduct 
created great indignation in that quiet city. Thomas 
Battcock, the owner of the principal hotel, where Cooke 
was stopping, frequently remonstrated with him, and en- 
deavored to curb his noisy propensities; until, tired out 
by a repetition of drunken quarrels, rows, and fights, he 
indignantly ordered the Thespian bacchanal to seek other 





quarters, and no longer bring odium on his hitherto well 
regulated establishment. ‘ Your establishment,’ stuttered 
Cooke, ‘my establishment, any body’s establishment.— 
Do you, fellow, dare address such words to me, fellow!— 
to George Frederic Cooke? You, a pitiful publican and 
sinner,—a damned decanter of wine, a rinser ot tumblers, 
a frother-up of mugs; you, a servant to any body and eve- 
ry body,—my servant! Fetch me another glass of bran- 
dy and water, and see that it is hot and strong.’ Batt- 
cock, unable longer to endure his insolence, seized him 
by the collar, a scuffle ensued,and George Frederic Cooke 
was thrust into the street. Twenty years afterwards, 
Kean played in Chichester, heard of Cooke’s adventures, 
and expressed a wish to see Battcock, and have some talk 
with him. ‘The inn-keeper had experienced a reverse of 
fortune, and was then living at a small public house call- 
ed the Golden Cross Little London, in the purlieus of 
Chichester. Kean introduced himself, and requested the 
landlord’s company over a bottle of his best. The Cooke 
story was told, and Battcock, then a garrulous and gaunt 
old man, extended his shrivelled arm, and said: ‘This is 
the hand that seized George Frederic, and turned him 
out of doors.’ Kean always enthusiastic about Cooke, 
could talk of nothing else. Another bottle was broached, 
Kean insisted upon all present drinking to the immozta] 
memory of Cooke. He delighted his auditors with s¢ories 
told in his own peculiar way; he gave life-like imitations, 
praised the deceased tragedian to the skies, and with a 
glass in his uand, and a dup in his eye, lamented Cooke’s 
attachment to the bottle, which had ruined the noblest 
man that ever lived in these tide of times.’ Another bot- 
tle and a song,—George Frederic Cooke’s favorite song,— 
and a rattling chorus. It was growing late; Battcock 
was an old man, and hinted to Kean that it was time to 
retire. ‘The hero was indignant,—a row ensued, and Ed- 
mund Kean was thrust drunk into the street, by the same 
hand, and in the same manner, that George Frederic 
Cooke received his congée.—Knickerbocker. 


A late London paper gives the following as a novelty! 
BuisTerinc.—A new and instantaneous method of rai-. 
sing @ blister has been introduced by M. Pigeaux. The 
skin is first shaved to the extent required, and wetted 
with a rag dipped and squeezed in spirits of wine from 26 
to 30 degrees,eau de Cologne, or good drandy. When the 
skin is thus impregnated, a match of lighted paper is put 
to it, and the flame prevented froin spreading by a wetted 
rag placed round the part. The blisters rise immediately, 
and this method answers the purpose of cantharides. 

We saw this eztempore mode of raising a blister resor- 
ted to in one of the Cholera Hospitals of this city, in 1833, 
—without benefit to the dying man, and to the manifest 
horror of some half dozen wretched patients, with whom 
life was just flickering in the socket, and who seemed lit- 
tle to relish an experiment, of which they, in turn, might 
soon be the subjects.—M. Y. American. 


Beware or Spurious Caouvtcnovc.—The Boston At- 
las tella story of a party of gentlemen of that city, who 
went to the outer harbor, all of them wearing an outer 
garment of India Rubber. About two o’clock they sat 
down with keen appetites to a famous chowder, but they 
had not finished their feast, when, on an attempt to rise, 
(to drink some toasts standjng we presume,) they found 
themselves to their indiscribable horror, all firmly glued 
to their seats. The adhesiveness of the caouthouc which 
had oozed from the spurious and half made garmeuts, natl- 
edthem closer to their seats than a counterfeit coin to a 
counter. At last they hit upon an exedient for releasing 
themselves. They caught hold of the mainsail halliards, 
and putting slings around each other, succeeded in hoist- 
ing each other from their seats—not, however, without 
leaving large portions of their garments behind them. 


A Curnese Sone.—A poet, with all his talent, would 
fail to describe these prospects, the brighter colors of the 
painter could not represent them. See the Hai-tang (Py- 
rus japonica) whose half folded bosom is waving in the 
breeze; the odoriferous plants are veiled in fragrant clouds; 
our lamp burns tranquilly under its gauze shade; the wil- 
lows allow their green silky foliage to float tremulously in 
the air, while from the leaves, pearls of dew fall like a 
shower of stars into this tranquil lake; one might say, that 
they were diamonds dropping into a vase of chrystal. Sce 
how the moon shines at the curner of the willows, like the 
celestial dragon, that brought the sacred mirror from hea- 
ven.—Chinese Comedy. 


A Tater Turnep Honest.—Mr. J. S. Wheeler, who 
was robbed inthis city about four years ago, of $400, re- 
ceived on Wednesday, through the Post Office, $428, be- 
ingthe original sum with interest. ‘As the borrower,” 
—says Mr. Wheeler, with the most charitable delicacy of 
expression— has paid me good interest, the /oan has turn- 
ed out much better thau i expected.” We believe most 
people, who have loaned out money in the same way,— 
would be glad to get back the principal, and say nothing 
of the interest. The letter, enclosing the money, contain- 
ed no signature.—N. Y. Transcript. 


OricinaL Anecpote.—A gentleman elected a school 








gal friend of ours, for advice upon a point, as he conceived, 
of great difficulty. An old lady having a parcel of orphan 
grand children, had d@pplied to the official in question, to 
have the “‘little infidels” received into the school. The 
director had read the law most diligently, but could not 
find that it embraced the present case. The provision 
was for “children,” but the case of ‘grand children” had 
been unaccountably omitted.—Com. Herald. 


An ingenious artisan has constructed the model of a new 
printing-press, by which it is believed ten thousand im- 
pressions of the largest sized newspaper can be struck off 
in the short space of one hour and forty minutes. It is no 
small recommendation to this improvement in mechanical 
ingenuity that both sides can be impressed at once. A 
patent has, of course, been secured, and the inventor is 
expected to realize a fortune by his discovery. —MNew 
York Mirror. 


The Quarterly Reviewer, alluding to Lord Jeffrey’s 
milk-and-water panegyric on the late Sir James Macintosh, 
says it is amusing to see “that great wholesale dealer in 
oil of vitriol reduced to draw out pennyworths of treacle.” 





SELECTED POETRY. 
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“LORD LITTLETON’S MONODY ON THE DEATH 
OF HIS WIFE.” 
“At least, ye Nine, her spotless name 
Tis yours from death to save, 
And in the temple of immortal fame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, the virgin sisters, come, 
And strew with choicest flow’rs her hallow’d tomb; 
But foremost thou, in sable vestment clad, 
With aecents sweet and sad, 
Thou plaintive muse, whom o’er his Laura’s urn 
Unhappy Petrarch call’d to mourn; 
O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 
A more Impassion’d tear, a more pathetic lay! 
Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten’d by some sweet peculiar grace! 
How eloquent in ev’ry look 
Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke! 
Tell how her manners, by the world refin’d, 
Left all the taint of modish vice behind, 
And made each charm of polish’d courts agree 
With candid truth’s simplicity, 
And uncorrupted innocence! 
Tellhow to more than manly sense 
She join’d the soft’ning influence 
Of more than female tenderness: 
How, in the thoughtless day of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others’ good destroy ; 
Her kindly melting-heart, 
To every want, and every wo, 
To guilt itself when in distress, 
The balm of pity would impart; 
And all relief that bounty could bestow.” 





LAURA»=sAN ELEGY. 





TRANSLATED FROM PETRARCH. 





“O! well-remember’d day, 
When on yon bank she lay, 

Meek in her pride, and in her rigor mild; 
The young and blooming flowers, 
Falling in fragrant showers, 

Shone on her neck, and on her bosom smil’d: 
Some on her mantle hung, 

Some in her locks were strung, 

Like orient gems in rings of flaming gold: 

Some, in a spicy cloud 








director, in the county of Delaware, lately called on a le- 


Descending, call’d aloud, 
“Here Love and Youth the reins of empire hold.’* 
I view’d the heavenly maid; 
And, rapt in wonder, said 
“The groves of Eden gave this angel birth;” 
Her look, her voice, her smile, 
That might all heaven beguile, 
Wafted my soul above the realms of earth: 
The star-bespangled skies 
Were open’d to my eyes; 
Sighing I said, “Whence rose this glittering scene?” 
Since that auspicious hour, 
This bank and odorous bower 
My morning couch, and evening haunt, have been. 
Well mayst thou blush, my song, 
To leave the rural throng, 
And fly thus artless to my Laura’s ear; 
But, were thy poet’s fire 
Ardent as his desire, 
Thou wert a song that heaven might stoop to hear. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE PATRIARCH’S DREAM. 





Genesis, xv, 12, &c. 

The sunset glow had passed. He slept, 
While darkness, round his brow, 

In clouds of heavy sable, crept, 

And from Creation’s face was swept 
Each light and livid glow. 

The phantasma upon his brain 

Was pour’d—a wild aerial train— 
In visionary stream : 

And in sleep’s bright ideal-world 

The future seemed—its curtains furl’d— 
A moving phantom dream. 


A voice came up from out the dark 
And gath’ring clouds of night; 

Such were its tones, as those which mark 
The surge’s dashing flight :-— 

“Go number o’er the lamps above, 
That set th’ excrescent heaven, 

And thov may’st know, as Time shall move, 
The seed to thee is given!””* 


A meager form, with downcast look, 
Stood in the patriarch’s view ; 
And ever and anon he shook 
The clanking chain he drew! 
A swollen stream flow’d at his feet, 
Whose waters, fertilizing, beat 
Upon a sunny strand; 
Slavery was marked upon his face, 
Upon his loins the lash’s trace, 
The gall within his hand; 
The heart-felt sigh—the half hid tears— 
The deep told groan, “Four hundred years!"— 
The misery and the band 
Told well what Israel’s sons should be,— 
Bondsmen—in heathen slavery! 


The form passed on, and changed the scene: 
The pillar’d cloud on high, 

Midway the heaven and earth between, 
Was floating ’neath the sky. 

And lo! as night in darkness came, 

- From out its bosom shone a flame 

Of light, Creation o’er, 

And follow’d on, a cavalcade, 





In long procession, deep parade, 
Stili guided by the light it spread, 
Upon a sea-wash’d shore. 


The patriarch saw upon each brow, 
The signs of hurry and of fear, 
For where the deep blue welkin’s bow 
Rested its foot, in ambient air, 
Far in the distance, there appear’d— 
With martial van and banners rear’d— 
With shining sword and glitt’ring spear, 
And heavy war-horse prancing there— 
A vaunting, proud, and armed force; 
The warrior’s chariot, brass and gold, 
Sent forth a sound, as on it roll’d, 
Like distant thunder, from its course. 


And waver’d still in fear, the host— 
As half suspense yet half belief— 
Until undaunted, from his post, 
Moved on the stern and bearded chief. 








Amid the breaker’s foam he trod, 
Nor trembled at the roar; 

He rear’d aloft his awful rod 

And spoke the symbol of his Gop, 
The raging waters o’er— 

And lo! it shrunk! then, where in doubt, 
The rolling waves they’d seen before, 

They, march’d, nor paused until their shout, 
“Jenovan!”’ rent another shore. 

And as upon the deep sea’s bed— 

Yet waveless—where their foe was led 

In haughty power—they gazed, just then 

A smother’d sound—such as agen 

May never reach the ears of men— 
Came from the troubled deep,— 

’T was like the wail of spirits driven 


™~ 





«The reader will perceive that, in introducing this passage here, I have 
availed myself of poetic excuse, as,.in reality, it forms no part of the 
dream of Abram. lt was, however, the promise which had been made 
to him, a sign for the fulfilment of which he was awaiting: “Whereby 
shall | know,” etc, Nothing, then, would appear more natura! than that 
a running over of the promise, in his mind, should form a prelude to the 
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Before the scourging wrath of heaven— 
The waters backward sweep! 

The war-steed’s neigh—the warrior’s wail—, 

The ring of steel, and clash of mail— 

The maniac laugh of proud despair— 

The frenzied scoff and hurried prayer, 

Came, with the strangled shout of death, 

And the breaking surf was the warriors wreath! 


Anon came on ewho lonely bow’d, 

As life’s last water’s ebbing, flowed, 
Beneath his load of years; 

Who, drooping, died! While on his brow 

Peace, smiling, bound her olive bough, 
And, on the patriarch’s ears, 

The voice of him he might not see 

Came, like the rumbling of the spheres, 
“Thus shall it be with thee!” 

Then pass’d as if in flaming ire, 
The blazing signs were driven, 

For thus Jenovan seal’d with fire, 
The deed which he had given! 














and a Slave State—Ship Building in the West. 


state of Ohio. 


historical account of the state of Ohio. 


Northern origin, is ingenious if not plausable. 
Grave creek, Virginia. 
height, and it was sixty-seven feet and a half. 


sixty-eight feet. 


four feet in depth. 


covered more than half an acre. 
large trees on all sides. 


side about half way down. 
mound, and sounds hollow.” 


a mile. 


which are most commonly to be met with. 


beads of an oval shape, and several other articles. 


der to make an ice-house. 


by two raised rims. 


horses were marked.”’} 
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The Western Tumuli—the “Big Grave”=-History and Destruc- 
tion of the Moravian Towns—Pittsburgh in 1803—a Free 


We have recently been presented, by a friend, with an 
exceedingly interesting work* on the early history of the 

It is divided into three parts: the first 
consists of the observations made, and the historical par- 
ticulars collected, by an intelligent and ingenious member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Rev. Thad- 
deus M. Harris, who, in company with Mr. Seth Adams 
and Mr. John Dix, made an excursion over the Allegheny 
Mountains, and penetrated as far into the interior of the 
North West as Marietta and Belpré, as early as the spring 
of the year 1803. The second part is a geographical and 
It contains many 
philosophical observations, and is valuable as an original 
source of infurmation for the future historian of our great 
and prosperous commonwealth. There are in this part 
many interesting historica] particulars; but most of them 
have since been embodied in the works of later writers. | 
The author examined the ancient fortifications at Marietta, || tween them took place. 
and was present ai the opening of several mounds. His| 
speculations upon the early history of the builders of our| principles they had long professed, absolutely refused to 
million pyramids, are interesting; and his theory of their| > 


The third part of the work before us, is an appendix, 
containing observations on the navigation of the Ohio; 
particulars of the destruction of the Moravian settlements 
on the Muskingum; an ordinance for ascertaining the mode 
of disposing of lands in the Western Territory; powers 


Ee 
of the board of treasury to contract for the sale of the 
Western Territory; the contract of the Ohio Company 
with the Honorable Board of Treasury of the United 
States; etc. etc.: together with a map of the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Yohiogany rivers; a map, by General 
Putnam, of the state of Ohio; a bird’s eye view of the 
ancient works on the Muskingum, and a chart of those at 
Marietta. 5 

The account of the Destruction of the Moravian Towns, 
is extracted from a work printed in Philadelphia, in the 
year 1784, entitled, ‘Some Observations on the Indian 
Natives of this Continent.” It is an interesting 

in the early history of the state, and we copy it entire, 
“The first gathering of those Indians into a good degree 
of civil and religious order, was about thirty years ago, by 
means of one of them named Papunhank. The place of 
their residence at that time was at Wihaloosing, on the 
Susquehannah, about two hundred miles from Philadelphia. 
In the conversation they had with some serious people, in 
a visit to that city, about the year 1756, at a time when 
the province was distressed by the Indian war, they ap- 
peared to have a feeling sense of that inward change of 
heart which the gospel requires, and declared their par- 
ticular disapprobation of war, and fixed resolution to take 
no part therein; apprehending it to be displeasing to the 
Great Being, who, as one of them expressed it, ‘ Did not 
make men lo destroy men; but to love and assist each other.” 
They held a conference with the governor, in which 
they informed him, ‘That they remembered the ole friend- 
ship which subsisted between their forefathers and ours; 
that they were great lovers of peace, and had not taken 
any part in the war.’ 

“They delivered three white prisoners which they had 
recovered from the other Indians. They desired that no 
strong drink should be given them, nor be sent to their 
town. The speaker, Papunhank, appeared serious, as un- 
der a sense of the Divine presence, and concluded witha 
solemn prayer, with which the whole audience seemed 
affected. 

‘*About thirteen years past, these Indians meeting with 
difficulty, from an increase of white settlers near them, by 
which spirituous liquors were brought to their towns; they 
removed to the Muskingum, a branch of the Ohio. In 
their peregrination thither they were accompanied by some 
of the Moravians, who have long resided with them, and 
by their careful attention, both to their civil and religious 
concerns, never leaving them, even in their times of great- 
est danger and difficulty, a near and steady connection be- 








‘‘During the late troubles, these Indians adhering to the 


take any part in the war, notwithstanding the threats and 


op: : | repeated abuses they received on that account from other 
We quote Mr. Harris’ account of the “Big Grave,” as|| tribes, particularly those parties which passed through 
it is called—one of the tumuli in the neighborhood of 
**We measured the perpendicular 
' _ By the) prevailed upon to go back again; or warned the inhabit- 
measurement of George Millar, Esq., of Wheeling, it is| 
Its sides are quite steep, the diameter 
of the top is fifty-five feet: but the apex seems to have 
caved in; for the present summit forms a basin, three or 
Not having a surveyor’s chain, we 
could not take the circumference; but judged that its base 
It is overgrown with 
Near the top is a white oak of 
three feet diameter; one still larger grows on the eastern 
It is a most asonishing 
, In the neighborhood of]! Moravian towns, they acquainted them they were come to 
Tomlinson, there are nine mounds within the distance of 
“Three of them, which stand adjoining each 
other, are of superior height and magnitude to those 
In digging 
away the side of one of these, in order to build a stable, 
many curious stone implements were found; one resem- 
bled a syringe; there were, also, a pestle, some copper 
One 
of the mounds in Col. Bygg’s garden was excavated in or- 
It contained a vast number of 
human bones, a variety of stone tools, and a kind of stone 
signet of an oval shape, two inches in length, with a figure 
in relievo, resembling « note of admiration, surrounded 
Capt Wilson, who presented the 
stone to my companion, Mr. Adams, observed that it was 
exactly the figure of the brand with which the Mexican 


their towns, in their way to our frontiers; whom they 
sometimes dissauded from their hostile intentions, and 





ants of their danger. This humane conduct being con- 
| sidered as obstructive to the hostile proceedings of the 
|| tribes at war, was at length made the pretence for carry- 

ing them off. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, 1781, 
a string of wampum was sent by the chief of the Wyan- 
dots, who resided at Sandusky, with a message, letting 
||them know he was coming with a number of warriors; 
but bidding them be not afraid, for he was their friend. 
In a few days after, two hundred and twenty warriors ar- 
rived, when calling a council of the head men of the three 





take them away; rendering it for a reason, “That they, 
and their Indians, were a great obstruction to them in 
their war-path.? They returned them this answer: ‘That 
it was impossible for them to remove at that time, and 
leave their corn behind them, lest they and their children 
should perish with hunger in the wilderness.’ To this 
the chief of the Wyandots, at first, seemed to attend; but 
being instigated by some white men in their company, 
they persisted in their resolution; and after killing many 
of the cattle and hogs, ripping up their bedding, and com- 
mitting many other outrages, on the 28th of August and 
September, forced from their three towns, in all between 
three and four hundred persons; who after a tedious jour- 
ney in the wilderness, arrived at a branch of Sandusky 
creek, where the body of them were ordered to remain. 
Some of their principal men were sent to Major Arent 
Schuyler de Peyster, the English commander at Fort De- 
troit, who commended them as a peaceable people, and 
exhorted them to remain such; but added, that many com- 
plaints having been made of them, that they had given in- 
telligence to his enemies, etc., he had sent for them; but 
that his instructions had been exceeded, in the ill treat- 





*“Journal of a Tour into the territory northwest of the Alleghan 
Mountains, made in the spring of the year 1803; with a geographical an 
historical account of the state of Ohio, 
and views. 


2, Cornhill—1805. 








supernatural vision which followed. ‘\ 
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ment they had received: that however he would provide 
y||for them. Thus the matter rested till the spring of 1782, 
4|| when these Moravian Indians finding corn scarce and dear 
at Sandusky, desired liberty to return to their settlements, 
to fetch some of their corn, of which they had left above 
two hundred acres standing; which when granted, many 


idows with 
t This singular marking-stone is now deposited in Mr. Turrell’s Cabinet || Of them went, among whom were several Wi 














their children, some of whom had been subjected to such 
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extreme want as to eat the carcases of the dead cattle 
and horses. . 

‘When the people at and about the Monongahela, un- 
derstood a number of Indians were at the Moravian towns, 
they gave out that the intention of those people was to 
fali upon the back inhabitants which ought to be prevented. 
Whereupon abcut one hundred and sixty men got together, 
and swimming their horses over the Ohio, came suddenly 
upon the chief Moravian town. The first person who ap- 
peared they shot at and wounded; when coming up to 
him, they found he was a half Indian, son to John Bull, 
one of the Moravians, by an Indian woman to whom he is 
regularly married; they killed and scalped him, and pro- 
ceeded to the town. ‘'he Moravian Indians, who were 
mostly in the fields pulling corn, did not run off, as many 
of them might, if they had been conscious of any offence; 
but came of their own accord into the town, at the call of 
the white people, who at first expressed friendship to them; 
but soon after violentiy seized and bound them, when the 
Helpers,* of whom there were five of the most respectable 
in the company, and others. exhorted the younger to sub- 
mission and patience; telling them they thought their trou- 
bles in this world would soon be at an end, and they would 
be with their Savior. They then sung and prayed to- 
gether till they were led out, one after the other, and in- 
humanly slaughtered; first the men and then the women. 
Two boys who made their escape related these particulars. 
One of them lay in the-heap of the dead, in a house, and 
was scalped; but recovering his senses, he escaped: the 
other, who had hid himself under the floor, was an eye 
witness of this tragic scene and saw the blood of the slain 
running inastream. These Indians, before being bound, 
were so little apprehensive of being charged with guilt, 
that they informed the white people that more of their 
brethren were at another town, to which they accompanied 
them; who in like manner fell a sacrifice with them, to 
the barbarity of the whites. The dead bodies were after- 
wards burnt with the houses. Before their death, they 
were also obliged to shew in what part of the woods they 
had concealed their effects, when the other Indians (as be- 
fore raentioned) took them away. 

‘Those at the third town having some intelligence of 
what passed, made theirescape. One of the helpers, who 
escaped, relates that in a conference they had with the 
other helpers, when they considered what they should do 
in case of an attack, either from the Americans or the In- 
dians who had taken part with the English, some of whom 
charged them of having, through the intelligence they gave 
tothe Virginians, been the occasion of the slaughter of 
their brethren at Gaschgching; the result of their confer- 
ence was, ‘not to go away, nevertheless to leave each one 
to act according to the feeling of his own heart.’ He 
added, ‘that there was so much love amongst them, that 
he had never felt the like before.’ This is a summary of 


' this dreadful transaction, as it is given by the principal 


leader of those that remain. 

“The account as it stands in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
of April 17th, 1782, after giving an account of the incur- 
sions of the Indians, adds, ‘that the people being greatly 
alarmed, and having received intelligence that the Indian 
towns on the Muskingum had not moved as they had been 
told, a number of men, properly provided, collected and 
rendesvoused on the Uhio, opposite the Mingo Bottom, 
with a design to surprise the above towns, one hundred 
and sixty men swam the river, and proceeded to the towns 
on the Muskingum, where the Indians had collected a 
large quantity of provisions to supply their war parties. 
They arrived at the town in the night, undiscovered, at- 
tacked the Indians in their cabins, and so completely sur- 
prised them that they killed and scalped upwards of ninety, 
but a few making their escape; about forty of which were 
warriors, the rest old women and children. About eighty 
horses fell into their hands, which they loaded with the 
plunder, the greatest part furs and skins, and returned to 
the Ohio without the loss of one man.’ 

“It is alleged, in vindication of this deliberate massacre, 
that forty of those Indians were warriors, preparing to at- 
tack our frontiers; but this assertion contradicts itself: for 
had it been the case, it is not likely they would have 
brought their wives, with the widows and thirty-four chil- 
dren who were slain with them, or have suffered them with 
themselves to be thus murdered, without making the least 
Tesistance or hurt to their murderers. 

“Soon after the death of these Indians, about five hun- 
dred men, probably encouraged by this easy conquest, 
assembled at the Uld Mingos, on the west side of the 

hio, and being equipped on horseback, set on for San- 
dusky, where the remaining part of the Moravian Indians 
resided, in order to destroy that settlement and other In- 
dian towns in those parts; but the Wyandots and other 
Indians, having some knowledge of their approach, met 
them near Sandusky, when an engagement ensued, in 
Which some of the assailants were killed, and several ta- 

€N prisoners, amongst whom was the commander, Col. 
Crawford and his son-in law. The Colonel the Indians 
put to a cruel death, and killed the other with other 
Prisoners. \ 

a 

* “These are Indians who assist the missionaries in keeping good order 
‘mong their people, and upon occasion give public exhortations.” 











‘Doubtless the cruelty exercised on the Colonel, and the 
death of the prisoners taken at Sandusky, was in a great 
measure owing to the murder of the peaceable Moravian 
Indians, at which they expressed much displeasure. 

“This grievous transaction appears in a yet more afflict- 
ing point of view, when it is considered that threats had 
been thrown out against those Indians, both by the Eng- 
lish and Americans,* yet they took no step for their secu- 
rity, trusting in the care of Heaven, and the protection of 
the government under which they had lived many years 
with due submission. But such is the corrupting nature 
of war, that it gradually hardens the heart to a fearful 
degree of insensibility.” 


We have seldom read any descriptions of natural scene- 
ry, more fresh and beautiful than those portions of Mr.. 
Harris’ “Journal” which are devoted to his passage over 
the Alleghenies.—He arrived at Pittsburgh on the 15th of 
April, 1803. He describes this place as a smart post-town, 
of about two thousand inhabitants. It was a place of; 
considerable bustle, with an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, 
and a seceder church; two printing offices issuing weekly 
papers; two glass-houses, étc. etc. He states that the 
carriage of merchandise from Baltimore to Pittsburgh, 
was four dollars and fifty cents per one hundred pounds! 
and from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, five dollars per one 
hundred pounds! At this time goods are carried from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh at about fifty cents per hun- 
dred pounds. A fine commentary on the benefit and im- 
portance of turnpikes, canals, and railroads. ‘‘At and 
near this place, [Pittsburgh ship-building is an object of 
great attention. Several vessels are now on the stocks; 
and three have been launched this spring, of from 160 to 
275 tons burthen.” Our Pittsburgh neighbors are some- 
what celebrated for their large throats. Mr. Harris ob- 
serves, that not only the people, but the “‘dogs and goats,” 
were at that time afflicted with the “swelled throat.” 

On the 23d of April, our author arrived at Marietta, 
where he tarried several weeks. ‘I'he second week after 
our arrival, in consequence of three or four rainy days, the 
water in the Ohio rose fifteen feet, and gave an opportu- 
nity for several vessels, which were waiting for a flood, to 
set sail. Accordingly, on May 4th, the schooner ‘Dor- 
cas and Sally,’ of 70 tons, built at Wheeling and rigged 
at Marietta, dropped down the river. The following day 
there passed down the schooner ‘Amity,’ of 103 tons, 
from Pittsburgh, and the ship ‘Pittsburgh,’ of 275 tons 
burthen, from the same place, laden with seventeen hun- 








dred barrels of flour, with the rest of her cargo in flat bot-| 
tomed boats. In the evening the brig ‘Mary Avery,’ of| 
130 tons, built at Marietta, set sail. These afforded an. 
interesting spectacle to the inhabitants of this place, who, 
saluted the vessels, as they passed, with three cheers, and! 
by firing a smal] piece of ordnance from the banks.” 

Mr. Harris, in this part of his ‘Journal,’ takes the 
liberty of passing a high compliment upon the free-state 
Ohians, at the expense of their slave state Virginia neigh- 
bors. ‘The industrious habits and neat improvements of 
the people on the west side of the river are strikingly con- 
trasted with those on the east. Here, in Ohio, they are 
intelligent, industrious, and thriving; there, on the back 
skirts of Virginia, ignorant, lazy, and poor. Here the 
buildings are neat, though smali, and furnished in many 
instances with brick chimnies and glass windows; there 
the habitations are miserable cabins. Here the grounds 
are laid out in a regular manner, and enclosed by strong 
‘posts and rails; there the fields are surrouuded by a rough 
zigzag log fence. Here are thrifty young apple orchards; 
there the only fruit that is raised is the peach, from which 
a good brandy is distilled.” 

The building and Jading of ships appears to have been 
at that time an enterprise of great importance on the up- 
per Ohio... During the year 1802, there were launched 
from the shipyard of Captain Devol, on the Muskingum 
river, five miles above its mouth, the ship ‘‘Muskingum,” 
of two hundred and four tons, owned by Benjamin Ives 
Gilman, Isq., and the brigantine **Eliza Greene,” of one 
hundred and fifteen tons, owned by Charles Greene, Esq. 
Messrs. Gilman and Greene were enterprising merchants 
of Marietta. At the sprifig freshet of the year 1803, the 
schooner “Indiana,” of one hundred tons, the brig ‘*Mari- 
etta,” of one hundred and thirty tons, and another vesse] 
of one hundred and fifty tons, were launched from the Ma- 
rietta shipyard, and descended the river to New Orleans, 
intended for the West India trade. These several vessels 
were pronounced, by good judges of naval architectnre, 
equal in point of materials and workmanship to the best 
that had then been built in America. 





* “As the Wyandot king in his speech. told them, «My cousins, you 
Christian Indians, in Gnadenhutten, Schanbrun, and Salem, J am con- 
cerned on your account, as I see you live in a dangerous situation. Two 
mighty and angry gods stand opposite to each other, with their mouths 
wide open, and you stand between them, and are in danger of being 
crushed by the one or the other of them, or both, and crumbled with 
their teeth.’ To which the Christian Indians answered, ‘Uncle, &e., &c., 
you Shawanoes our nephews We have hitherto not seen our situ- 
ation so dangerous as not to stay here. We live in peace with all man- 
kind,and have nothing to do with war. We desire and request no more, 
than that we may be permitted to live in peace and quiet We will 














answer.’” 


Ship building is a business that is now neglected on the 
upper waters. Enterprise and capita] have been turned 
into new channels. Some years ago, everything was to 
be carried on in this world by banks; afew years later, 
canals and McAdamized roads were crazing everybody’s 
noddle; now these have been eclipsed, and the millenium 
or something else is to be brought about through the in- 
strumentality of trust companies and railroads. “So 
wags the world.”’—Only one small vessel—a brig, we be- 
lieve—has passed down the Ohio for several years. As it 
was a matter of considerable curiosity, it is probable that 
none had come’ down fur a number of years preceding. G. 
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BACKWOODS POETRY. 


A writer in the Galliopolis Journal occupies a column in 
a sprightly fanciful vein upon the Ohio. The whole arti- 
cle is worth copying, but I limit myself to the more char- 
acteristic stanzas. ihe writer is seated on Ohio’s bank, 
noting the “evening shadows, gently flung to sleep upon 
the water’s breast.”” ~ 


IGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





“A lofty wooded hill before me rose, 
In leafy verdure richly drest; 
A golden crown each sinking sun bestows, 
Upon that high wind-beaten crest. 
The sun is set-—with him that crown has fled; 
The breezes on the tree tops make their bed.” 


Then “Cynthia hastens to see herself and starry train in 
the watery mirror;” and lo, ‘In star-light clad, an elf on 
the waters played.” And thus speaks Ohio’s guardian 
spirit— 
“From Alleghany’s snow-capt heights, 

And from his pine-clad fountful side, 
My stream begins, and to its breast invites 

The streams from north to south to swell its tide. 
The Empire, Virgin, Pennland States bestow 
Their loveliest streams to form my Outo.” 


Being invited to tell ‘‘a tale of olden time,” the elf re- 
lates, among others, the following reminiscence, and then 
retires **to hold her court in fairy hall.” 


“Pve often seen the mammoth in his pride, 
When chasing hard the timorous deer 
Or buffalo, like some huge rock from side 
Of mountain torn by force severe 
Of earthquake, rushing, tumbling down my banks; 
Earth shook, the waters fled in mountain ranks. 


He oft my river sought in summer’s heat, 

His huge sides cooled, and slaked his thirst ? 
If sportive, with his trunk the waters beat, 

Or filling it, would spout it first 
Upon the hills; and back the torrents came, 
Asif he meant to steal from clouds their fame. 


He roared—hills shook, trees quivering stood; 
Beasts hid themselves, with terror struck ;— 

When mammoth mammoth met in furious mood, 
The rocks and trees from earth they pluck, 

And at each other hurl from morh to night— 

Giants of old, perchance, in metamorphosed fight.” 


I have taken the liberty of transposing the two last 
stanzas, and of substituting the closing line for ‘“Theo- 
dore’s,” which runs— 


“Till either, slain or conquered, cease to fight.’ L. Re 





THE BUTTONWOOD COTTAGE. 
Selecteds by an unknown correspondent, and sent us as Original. 


Thou hast woo’d me with pledges, 
A princess might wear, 

Thou hast offered rich jewels 
To wreathe in my hair; 

Ah! deck with thy jewels 
‘The halls of the sea, 

Thy gold and thy purple 
They are not for me: 

But give me love’s myrtle, 
And ribbon of blue, 

And I'll go to the bridal, 
At vespers, with you. 


Thou hast told of the glory 
That waited.thy bride, 
Thy mansion of splendor, 
Thy lineage of pride; 
Ah! little I care— 
Thy palace of glee, 
Thy courts and thy titles, 
They are not for me: 
But a Buttonwood Cottage,— 
A warm heart, and true,— 
And I'll to the bridal, 
At vespers, with you. 











preserve your words and consider them——————and send you, uncle, an|} — 


«We believe. 
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ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 





HAWKS OF HAWK-HOLLOW. 

Tux Hawks or Hawk-Hottow: A Tradition of Pennsylvania. By the 
Author of «Calavar,” and “The Infidel.” T'wo volumes. Philadel- 
phia—Carey, Lea, and Blanchard: Cincinnati—Alexander Flash. 

We have no great affection for that kind of novels, with 
which the “Hawks of Hawk-Hollow” must be classed; and 
we think the mania is greatly to be regretted, which exists 
among the novel-reading community, for the bloody and the 
horrible. That such a mania does prevail, the ready sale with 
which works of this description meet, is ample proof; and that 
it is exercising a pernicious influence upon our literature, is at- 
tested by the character of numbers of the more recent fictions 
from American pens. Why, it is not a week since a gentle- 
man of education and intelligence declared to us, seriously 
and saberly, that he did not esteem a novel worth a fig, which 
was not seasoned with at least one ghost, two duels, a horrid 
murder, and a case of seduction! Say what you will of the 
refinement of the age——the march of mind, the improvement 
of society, and “the schoolmaster abroad’”»——this is the taste 
of theday. And it behooves every individual who has a family 
growing up, to set his face against it—and if needs be, his 
shoulder too. 

The Guy Rivers of Mr. Simms, and the Oran Gilbert of Dr. 
Byrd, are striking but unpleasant creations: striking from their 
very deformity—unpleasant, because with such beings we can 
have nosympathy. From the first to the last we only tolerate 
them, as part of an intellectual feast which has been set before 
us, and which we must enjoy with them, or not enjoy at all. 
They never, for a moment, win upon our esteem; they are 
never brought before our eye, but to give us pain, or fill us with 
disgust; they fling a disagreeable shadow upon every picture 
in which they are introduced. Hatred, and its expression— 
vengeance, and its bolt—make up the measure of their careers. 
—What an irredeemable devil is the first! What a bloodthirsty 
fiend the latter! 

The “Hawks of Hawk-Hollow” is a tale of Pennsylvania; 
and the principal characters that figure in it, are a band of des- 
peradoes, who are said to have had their haunts in and about 
the Delaware Water-Gap, during the latter days of the Revo- 
lution. They are rare scamps, to be sure, and play their vari- 
ous parts pretty well; but we should have been better pleased 
with their performances, had we found among them ‘not so 
much of that disguising, and patching, and scratch-ing, and 
double-triple-charactering, which has figured so extensively in 
the English flash novels, of late years. Thus the metamor- 
phosing of Sterling and Oran Gilbert, remind us at once of the 
redoubtable companions of Paul Clifford. We presume the 
author's taste had nothing to do in this and several other mat- 
ters: when he was mixing the draught, he was thinking only 
of the throats that were to gulp it down. 

We do not believe in the too common practice of giving an 
outline of a long story in the space of a short paragraph. In- 
justice is frequently done authors and publishers in this way.— 
The “Hawks of Hawk-Hollow” is founded upon a tradition of 
Pennsylvania; and the author has worked up his materiel with 
much skill. There are divers “moving accidents by flood and 
field,” hair-breadth escapes, and marvelous revealments, in the 
course of the two volumes; and the interest of the story is not 
suffered to flag fora moment. But as the performance belongs 
to a class uf fictions which we do not admire, and have upon 
former occasions said many hard things against, we cannot 
very warmly recommend it. And yet if a well told tale be 
sought, here you have it; if fine descriptions and beautiful 
writing be sought, here you have them; if excitement be 
sought, here you have it; if well sketched characters be sought, 
here you have them; if @ moral be sought, here likewise you 
have it. 

The doctor and lawyer of the “Hawks,”—Dr. Merrybody and 
*Squire Affidavy,—are perfect specimens of the empiric and 
pettifogger of fiction—bonafide impressions from the old ste- 
reotype blocks that have been handed down for centuries. Dr. 
Byrd has very judiciously avoided kindling usa conflagration ; 
we almost wonder he did not spare us these.—The heroine of 
the tale is a beautiful and lovely creature; and nobody but a 
vinegar-faced bachelor—(we are two to one against the varlets, 
and magnapimously fire a shot into them whenever we have a 
chance,)—would blame the mysterious young painter, for do- 
ing what he did to win her love, or find fault with him for en- 
during what he subsequently did to winherhand. But in Oran 
Gilbert, the fierce leader of the refugee “Hawks,” unlettered 
and an outlaw as he is, we think we see the favorite of the au- 
thor. His character is drawn with much power, and great skill. 
In spite of his wickedness, we are sometimes half inclined to 


abate in our dislike of him. «His conduct to his brother, from |}: 


tke abduction of Catherine Loring to the end, for instance, al- 
most wins for him our sympathies. And then he has been 
wronged—deeply wronged—and vengeance is natural. This 
we feel and acknowledge from the firat. But that intenseness 
with which he thirsts for the blood of the destroyer of his 
family’s peace-—the rankling hatred which he bears him—the 
unslumbering purpose of revenge which he nurses—the con- 


ten upon that, the existence of which we were ignorant of, and 





stancy with which he pursues his victim, which neither his own 
danger, nor the entreaties of his brother, nor the dying injune- 
tions of his wronged and heart-broken father, ean change: all 
this we feel to be demoniacal; and if it be not unnatural, it is 
unpleasant, and painfully so. Yet these things are made much 
use of by the novelist; he never, indeed, suffers the reader to 
lose sight of them. The consequence is, that an interest is 
awakened and kept up in the story, which, though sometimes 
intense, is always disagreeable. 

The *:.awks of Hawk-Hollow” is less to our liking than Dr. 
Byrd’s Mexican romances; yet this latter performance differs so 
entirely from those, in every respect, that it must increase his 
reputation, at least for variety of talent. G. 





NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Tue Earty Navat History of Enatanp. By Robert Southey, L. L.D. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 1835. One vol., pp. 366. 
When we turned to the Chronological Index of this volume, 
(for, like the other histories first published in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, it has that excellent table,) and found that it brought the 
history down only to 1400, previous to which time we had 
scarce thought England had any naval or commercial history, 
we were as surprised as sorry; surprised to find 366 pages writ- 





sorry to find the period treated of one which must, we thought, 
give but dry scraps and statements, with little interest, and less 
instruction. But there is a magic in Southey’s style which) 
leads the reader on unknowing that he goes; and we passed | 
from Cesar to the sea-kings,—agd read of wasted cities, and 
wars on land and water, and personal adventures, acts and 
characters that were all new and strange, and full of interest. 
One hundred and twenty pages of naval history before the 
Norman conquest:—and not an historical skeleton only, but 
living, moving, breathing history. And after the conquest, as 
the chronicles are fuller, the interest is more deep and personal, | 
and the naval history of the Crusades would chain the atten-| 
tion of the novel reader. 

Such being the character of the work; and its style, like all) 
of Southey’s prose, being the best of prose, we cannot but 
recommend it to readers and writers. The vast research, the| 
perfect knowledge of his subject, the wondrous power by, 
which the author makes everything come in fluently, and pleas- 
ingly,—these, aloof from the mere historic merit of the volume, 
entitle it to the study of all who care to know the story of that! 
whence sprung England’s prosperity, or who love to learn the! 
secret of writing well. 

Another volume will bring the history to Elizabeth’s time;| 
after which it will assume a biographic form. P. | 














RAILROAD FROM THE OHIO TO CHARLESTON,| 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RalLROaD FROM THE BANKS OF THE Onto River ro THe Tipe WartkErs oF 
THe Carnouinas aNDG«orGia. Cincinnati, 1835. 


This pamphlet claims a notice from us, though scarce a lite- 
rary notice. It broaches a plan which, if it succeed, will alter 
greatly the present balance of the Unign, as well as in a mea- 
sure affect the prosperity of this city. 

Ata meeting, August 10th, 1835, held to promote the con- 
struction of a railroad from the bank of the Ohio opposite Cin- 
cinnati to Paris, Bourbon county, Kentucky,—Dr. Drake 
brought up the project of extending this road, over the moun- 
tains, to South Carolina; the pamphlet before us gives several |] 
reports and letters going to show the utility and practicability 
of sucha oute. At.present we have no direct means of com- 
munication with the immense extent of sea-coast between 
Norfolk in Virginia and Mobile, though nearer to many points 
of it than to the cities to which we generally go, and with 
which most of our commerce is. Now itis said that by means 
of a railroad we shall be fifty miles nearer Charleston than 
Baltimore, and should be able to reach it one day sooner; even 
when the Baltimore railroad is complete. It is farther said 
that the route would be comparatively free from ice and snow: 
that it would open much land now lying idle; that it would 
aid our city; open a near market for much of our produce; 
prevent the long voyages to and by the way of New Orleans:— 
that by the projected railroad from Richmond to Knoxville it 
would open a part of Virginia to us which we have now little to 
do with; that it would add to the wealth of all the states with 
which it would connect itself; and make the people friends 
and neighbors. The cost is estimated at seven millions. 

In these days no one is certain that his house will not caper 
and run away with him, and though the road to Charleston 
seems to us visionary, it may be made, and for the sake of bro~ 
therbood, if nothing else, we trust it will be. P. 





ADDRESS, 
De.iverep Bevone THE Hamitton Coonty Acricvitorat Society, at Car. 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


its former with its present state: he gives the agricultural sta. 
tistics of the county: speaks of the rank. to which the farmer 
may lay claim; and of his connection with the manufacturer; 
of the manufactures of our city, and its wealth; of education; 
good roads; and the preservation of forest trees; and when he 
has nothing more to say, stops. What,more can be said of an 
address to the Farmers of. Hamilton coynty? What higher 
compliment could their orator pay them, than to speak as he 


did? Pr. 





THE OHIO MEDICAL REPOSITORY, 


Tae Omo Mepicat Repository. 


Edited by James M. Mason, M. D, 
Volume [. September, 1835. 


No. 1. 

This comes from the Ohio College side of the Medical world. 
Contributions by Dr. John Eberle; A.G. Smith; Otho M. Her 
ron; John Locke; J. Cobb; J. T. Shotwell; Dr. H. Donne of 
Louisville; Richard Eberle; Josiah Whitman; and the Editor, 
In saying that it comes from one side, we do mean that it en- 
ters into the present war, but that its supporters are chiefly of 
one party; and the editor expresses his conviction that the state 
institution will stand. Of its merits we are no judges, but 


feel glad to see knowledge, medical and miscellaneous, coming 


from all points:—and our hope is that the Medical Repository 
will keep itself clean from dispute, and devoted to the true 
purposes of a medical magazine. Its contributors are too well 
known to need our praise. P. 


MiRROR AND CHRONICLE. 











SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1835. 





Mr. Witu1s.—The New York Mirror of September 26th 
gives us Professor Wilson’s notice of Mr. Willis’ Melanie, &c. 
It is a true Christopher North; cuts at Barry Cornwall, who 
stood godfather to our countryman, and has soft unction for the 
godchild. Melanie, the Professor does not admire; but he 
praises with true poetic feeling, and a deep, loving sense of 
the good and beautiful,—those things which are good and beau- 
tiful in Willis’ writings ;——and there are many such. That Mr. 
Willis’ literary foppishness and affectation should have troubled 
many, is not strange; that his success should have excited the 
envy of some is not strange; but that any should deny his po- 
etic power, his great talent at descriptive, and his truth in pa- 
thetic poetry,—is passing strange. For original genius we 
place Willis far before Bryant. His genius is of a higher class; 
it deals more with human, aud less with inanimate nature. 
Dana is above him; Halleck is in some respects also above him; 
but in many far below. Willis’ stand is in kind not for from 
that of Wilson himself, though he has less grasp of thought 
and imagination; but in his kind he must rank among the fore- 
most. His versification is very easy and musical; his pictures 
are very perfect; and there is in almost all he writes, a vein of 
pure, true, human feeling with which all must sympathize. 

Asa prose magazine-writer he equals any in England. The 
following, Wilson says, is worth Melanie twice told, and we 
think with him. Noman that writes English need have been 
unwilling to call it his. 








ON THE PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER BLIND MOTHER 
THROUGH THE WOOD. 


“The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 

And the low forest grass : 
Grows green and silken where the woodpaths wind— 
Alas! tor thee, sweet mother! thou art blind! 

And nature is all bright; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn 
And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky— 
Alas! sweet mother! for thy clouded eye! 
The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 
Is pencil’d passing well, 
And the swift birds on glorious pinions fle— 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou canst not see! 
And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot—— , 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou seest them not. 
But thou canst hear! and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d, 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 
' A daughter’s love may prove— : 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the while! 





thage, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1835. By Bellamy Storer, Esq. pp. 14—8 vo. 
This speech is simple, sensible, and to the point. It does 
not pretend to eloquence, pathos, or deep philosophy, and does 




















not fall into bombast, bathos, and unmeaning verbiage. Mr. 
Storer sketches the history of the county, and briefly compares 





Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on the sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea! 
And’tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow.” 
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RevovTion must come.—From all quarters of the land we 
hear the cry of the injured; and the whistling of many quille 
over many a page of foolscap assures us that they will be 
righted. The brotherhood can stand it no longer; too long 
have they labored for thankless lords, and sweated their brains 
to tallow that the public might read, laugh, and grow wise and 
fat. ‘Too long have they written, printed, corrected, published, 
and sent abroad, and when they have asked, in return, for 
bread, have been given a stone. But this will beso no longer; 
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forbidding it. 


from brother Jenks at Nantucket to brother Smith, whose print-|| to editors were abandoned; to lend them would answer all the 


ing press is hid in the cypress wastes near the sources of the 


purpose, and would not put the editor in the awkward position 


Arkansas,—the great army of scribblers has said, “We will be || heis so often placed in now. 


paid ;” and trust us, they will be. 


date their dues. 
repeat it, it must and shall come. 





To ati InconstanT Lovyers.—We most respectfully submit 
to you, oh men of weathercock hearts, the following true docu- 
ment, upon which an unfortunate swain was condemned to pay 
for a breach of promise, in an Ohio court, Its pathos is beyond 
praise, and being warranted genuine, it must bring tears into 


all eyes. 





14 A D 1834 


iss ———- ———_ I take this op Pertunity to in form you 
~~ Y Refi town I felt hurt About 
ng you for a while but I will return to you a gain If 
ional Bye thousans nile I got a blessing the day after 1 left 
you by my Brother and Sister in law and I thot I wold quit them 
ut not you meny unnessary blessing about wher I went wos 
not Agreeable to me and so I quit them rezolve not To work 
no moore for them un till they quit meddling with others bis | upon the shelf, and we are glad of it:—With his school of walle 
ness I will return to seeyou in 2 or 3 months and if you do || 1:0. we have no concern, but we think our national legislature 
‘has been made quite ridiculous enough by his presence. There 


why I did not call to see you when 


want To Write to me direct your letter to Zanevill Post of fice 
Ohio if thou never will for sake me I 
Never will for sake the but will cleave un to you aslong As we 


Muskingum County 


sall Live. Par don my insoficientcy 
Fair well my own dear truelove 
Iam a going a way for a while 
But i will re turn a gain 
If it shold be ten thousans miles 
If it shold be ten thousans miles my dear 
In france or Scot land or Spain 
My mind never will be at eas 
untill ireturn To see you a gain 
Dont you hear yonders tirkle dove 
Amorning on yanders tree 
It is amorning for its truelove 
So do I morn to be with the 


_ 


———_ 


[Gentleman’s Name.] 


[owen s,Apeq] 





Horsts anp Fiirs.—It is a sad thingin summer tosee a nag 
whose natural fly-brush has been taken from him, flourishing 
the stump in empty bravado. He cannot see, poor creature, 
that the tail which was his inheritance, has been docked, nor 
does feeling assure him of it; and though his brain may be sad- 
ly puzzled to know why it is that the villainous insects still 
stick to him, the non-existence of that of which he flourishes 
the handle, never comes across his imagination, and the shorter 


the tail, the harder and faster does he throw it toand fro. 


It was only the other day that we saw a most pitiable poney, 
who had been drawn from his green fields to traverse the dusty 
paths of the town, and whose switch-tail had been pruned to a 
stub. He seemed in danger of insanity; why he could not, as 
ofold, drive the carniverous or sanguibiberous flies from his 
sides, was a deep and horrifying mystery to him;—he would 


pause, turn his stump slowly round, soas to assure himsclf 


was there, and then give it a deadly whisk right and left; but 
all was in vain; no effect was produced, and his heart seemed 
as if it would break with the sickness of hope deferred. He 
seemed to doubt his identity; he felt as a man who should look 
in the glass and see he had not any head; his ears drooped and 
his spirits were bowed down. Thus would we explain the 
philosophy of the hack-horse character, which prevails among 
our city nags: it results less from physical labor than mental 
disquietude: they are not so much broken down as broken 
hearted.—Let us then reform; allow nature her defence, and 
preserve our most valuable and noble domestic from the horrors 


ofa tailless melancholy. 





Booxs To Critics.—Though against our interest, we cannot 
but feel that the general system of literary bribery exerts a 
very bad influence upon the small. criticism of our country. 
An editor has a work sent him, and if he should not like it, 
and should speak his opinion, he feels as though he were doing 


The most laborious and in- 

jured of. men, and possessed of the best chance to make the 
“"‘yorld know ity—they will ring the changes upon their woes 
until the pnblic from very nausea shall pay or stop. Better is 
it for the printer, and kinder in the patron, to discontinue at 
once, than to hold the wretch, like Tantalus, starving amid an 
ocean of subsgrihers, who cannot howeve¥ be brought to liqui- 
di It is certain that revolution must come: we 








the Union respecting domestics: they cannot be had, or when 
had will not stay. Miss Sedgwick in her excellent little work 


every human creature. 











licans. 


vants, and less need of frequent changes. 





should not be in your house, when they always are outof it? 





| those who give and those who administer our laws. 





almost hauteur of Washington. 
miliarly. 


| friend or foe. 





de are not one-half educated. 


good. 











it || hit nearly right at any rate. 


makes the first-rate monthly. 




















shall have what help we can give it. 


the publisher that sent it a wrong; and the publisher perhaps 
feels piqued. If you cant praise, keep silence, is the rule 
which it is hoped critics will pursue; and if a book can do no 
harm, and does not hold out false colors, and claim to be what 
it is not, the rule is a good one: but when from a popular pub- 
lisher comes forth a work with a popular title, but little merit, 
and not worth reading, the critic feels his duty to the public 
prompting him to say so; but his obligation to the publisher 
We therefore wish the custom of giving books 


Erratum.—In the article on the “Early Times in the West,” 
fifth page, about thirty lines from top of middle column, we are 
made to say, that freight is now carried from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, at “about fifty cents per one hundred pounds.” It 
should have said one dollar and fifty cents. 





(tp The Note to the Buttonwood Cottage on our fifth page, 
should have been “We believe from Dr. Percival.” 





NOTICE TO OHIO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mr. E. Easton is now on a tour through the state, acting as 
collector for us,among other Publishers. All persons owing us for 





Domestics.—There is much complaint over all the north of 





on Home, which is a manual of fireside philosophy, suggests 
what we doubt not is the true cause of the difficulty. . Those 
that require assistance in their homes, and hire “help,” treat 
that “help” in a, manner which is very impolitic and anti-re- 
publican. They need not treat them as equals, but they should 
treat them as fellow beings, having like faculties, infirmities, 
and passions with themselves :—deserving to be pitied, not des- 
pised; aided, not rebuked; and treated with the respect due 
The aristocrats of England treat their 
servants with more propriety, good taste, good sense, and good 
breeding, than most of the higher classes of American repub- 

But were we to adopt the course we might and should 
adopt, there would be less complaining of a scarcity of ser- 
Americans in gen- 


the Mirror, or owing upon the Chronicle before the union, are 
most respectfully and earnestly requested to make payment to 
him; all persons haviny sums of money belongingto usin their 
hands are requested to transfer them to him. He is authorised 
to give receipts for us in all cases. T. Il. Sareve, & Co, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





BUCKEYE CELEBRATION AT HAMILTON. 


On Wednesday, the 20th ultimo, the Buckeyes of Ham- 
ilton celebrated the 44th anniversary of one of the most 
memorable events in our early history—the erection of 
Fort Hamilton. Under the auspices of Gen. Wa ne, this 
fort was completed in the year 1791; and formed the first 
link in the chain of posts which was to connect the army 
advancing into the enemy’s country with Fort Washing- 
ton—now Cincinnati; and it was the moét i portant of 
all the outposts, as it at that time, and for a } g time af- 














eral would take less pay to be treated with more kindness, 
it ete esc and fellowship:—and is there any reason why they 


Davy Crockert.—We presume this politician is now laid 


|is too great a tendency in our country, to lower the dignity of 
We do 
not believe in wigs and robes, crowns and woolsacks, but we 
| do believe in a character in our public men, fitted to inspire and 
command respect; and we think every man who attempts, from 
any motive, to lower to a familiar or ridiculous footing those | 
who rule over us,—unless by the simple statement of truth,—to 
be injuring our institutions. We admire the self-respect, and 
No man dared to treat him fa- 
For thesame reason we regret the application of nick- 
| names, and of caricatures to our leaders, whether it be done by 


Cottrce or Tracners.—We could wish our paper double 
its present size, that we might give our readers some account of 
| the proceedings, lectures, reports, and discussions, before this 
|body. Mr. Kinmont on the study of Anatomy and Physiology 

at schools; Mr. Lewis on Common Schools; Mr. MeGuffy on 
the reciprocal duties of parents and teachers—were all excel- 
lent, and did we not presume that all would be published, we 
should attempt an abstract for next week’s paper. Mr. Lewis? 
report upon the state of Common Schools in the West was of 
great importance, and somewhat startling. He finds that in 
Cincinnati, where the Common School System is most perfect, 
that not one-half the children go to school, and that those that 


We were glad to find the College disposed to make the pub- 
lic pay in part the expenses of an institution designed for their 


KNICKERBOCKER FOR Sepremser.—The knowing editor of 
the Evening Star has pronounced this the best number of the 
best periodical in America; as the Major is a New Yorker we 
don’t trust much to his views commonly, but in this case he has 
The tale of Mr. Flint’s is an ex- 
cellent mock-heroic; the article on Scripture Poetry beautiful 
and just; “The Seasons of Day” very simple, “Eve” particu- 
larly. “An Actor’s Alloquy” and “Ollapodiana” we have also 
read with much interest and amusement. In short the maga- 
zine is, as compared with English magazines even, a very good 
one, and probably is surpassed by none, on either side the wa- 
ter, for that just mingling of light and solid which marks and 


Tue Western Peart.—A clean face in a newspaper is a 
virtue; the Pearl, No. 1, has not a clean face: but even if the 
face be dirty and the brain beyond good, we will not com- 
plain, and we hope much from the brain of the Pearl. It is 
published at Garrettsville, (rather a garretty look it has,) Port- 
age county, Ohio, (L. W. Trask, Editor,) at one dollar a year. 
If it serve well the cause of literature, science, and virtue, no 
matter how small or how grim, it will merit patronage and 


terwards, afforded the only asylum—the only safe retreat 
for flying friends from harrassing foes. 

The numbers who attended were considerable. Indeed 

all the celebrations ‘got up” by native citizens seem to be 
entered into with spirit and carried on with energy. The 
dawn was announced by a national sulute. At eleven, 
A. M.a band of music struck up Washington’s Grand 
March, and the citizens and those who had journeyed for 
the purpose of participating in the joyousness of the occa- 
sion, from the gray headed pioneer to the dapper cit, be- 
gan to assemble in front of the public square. 
sion was formed, which, after pa rading a few of the prin- 
cipal streets, moved to the Methodist Church, when a very 
animated address was delivered by Wm. Bebb, F'sq., and 
a poem of considerable power and beauty was recited by 
L. D. Campbell. Esq.!—both Hamilton Buckeyes, 
After the regular exercises lad been concluded the pro- 
cession Was again formed, and marched to the site of the 
old Fort—not a stock or decayed picket of which remains 
to indicate the spot—when General Harrison, who had 
been specially invited to participate in the celebration 
was called upon to favor the assembled multitude with 
some of his reminiscences, which could not fail to prove 
highly interesting. ‘The General after remarking that he 
was not prepared for such a call, but had not yet forgotten 
the impressions made on the young soldier, proceeded to 
give a number of interesting anecdotes which elicited re- 
peated and hearty cheering and applause. Indeed the 
privations to which a young man at that time was sub- 
jected, on his first tour of duty, with a small command 
and imagining himself something of a hero, were so ad- 
inirably depicted that many an eye was sparkling with 
tears of delight. When he concluded the welkin rang 
again, with applause. 

The line of march was then taken up to the dinner ta- 
bles, where after the appetites of the Buckeye hosts and 
— had been appeased, toasts were drank, and elo- 
quent responses to sentiments made by General Harrison 
Hon. R. T. Lytle, J. M. Creed, Esq., late Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 


and Judge Dunlavy. Sundry 
other gentlemen were toasted, atnong whom were Morgan 
Neville and Peyton 8. Sy:inmes, Esq., of our city. who re- 


sponded appropriate sentiments. Mr. Creed read a beau- 
tiful poem, the production of a Buckeye Lassie ot’ sixteen, 


nord patriotic ardor is as quenchless as her ‘*words that 
urn. 


The ceremonies of the da 
which was numerous] 


A proces- 


y were terminated with a Ball, 
y attended, and passed off agreeably, 
and to the manifest satisfaction of old and young—of whom 
among the ruder sex there was a mixture. One novelty 
we observed, which we had not noticed at other celebra- 
tions of the kind, and which equaled in rarity the Backeye 
stump of 7th of April memory ,—we mean the label upon 
the wall, which read “ Buckeye characters, that is Buck- 
eyes strung upon a cord, and literal ged, * \K- 

ms sag ote é ly arranged, “BUCK 

There was a great deal of good taste exhibited in the 
manner in which the whole celebration was conducted. 
There was no discord to mar the harmony or awaken an 
unpleasant feeling in the minds of the company. 
the dinner a song prepared for the occasion, 
was sung by Dennis McHenry, Esq 
by a gentleman of Hamilton of con 
and acquirement, 
company. 

Ata late hour, after a beautiful solo from Mr. 
retired to their respective domicils— 


During 
by himself, 
+, of our city, assisted 
siderable musical taste 
which called forth loud plaudits from the 


Tosso, all 








“The weary to sleep”—and the restive, to dream. 


M. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Enoutsn Corres Hovses.—I could not endure exist- 
ence for a long time inan English hotel. I sigh for the 
common table,—the ‘table d’hote. A long breakfast is 
very passable—very desirable at times; but a solitary din- 
ner in a coffee-house, save me from. I had rather share 
my meal with adog. Lest all of your readers may not 
know what an English coffee-house is, I will be more par- 
ticular and when I am over particular, the better informed 
in such matters must pardon me, for it is the little things 
that a majority of travelers never seem to describe, taking 
that as universally known, which very few in fact do know. 
An English coffee room, or commercial room, as it is 
often called, differs from the dining room of an American 
hotel, in having not one long table, running longitudinally, 
where all sit down at once,—but as many short tables, 
running laterally, as the room will hold—tables often box- 
ed up around as high asyour head, to save you from contact 
with your neighbors. A\man wants a breakfast, and he goes 
in at any hour from six to noon, and calls for just what he 
wants, and pays for just what he calls for, and no more. 
His tee.1s seldom, or never, put in the tea pot for him; but 
he puts it in himself. The water is ready,—and he does 
the mixing. So with dinner. It is ready almost at any 
hour,—and one pays for just what he cails for, and no 
more, so that his dinner may cost 25 cents, or $1,50 or 
more.—The result of this is that every decent dinner a 
man gets, which almost any American hotel will give him 
for 50 cents, here costs him three or four times as much, 
Such dinné@rs as the Tremont in Boston serves up quite 
every day, would cost a man in England two dollars or 
more;—and thus partially because it costs the landlord 
more, as he, instead of making one grand preparation for 
an eating match, makes forty, fifty, or sixty, according to 
the number of hisguests. Another result of this practice 
is, that the hotels are thronged with servants, whom the 
guest and not the landlord pays, as with us. English bo- 
tels are thus enormously expensive. If one puts up at 
one of them for a night, and takes breakfast and tea, he 
can hardly eseape without paying $3 for what would cost 
him in America but half the sum—and if he tarries for a 
dinner, his pocket is lighter by a pound sterling, which is 
about five dollars of our money. One of course may get 
along in a cheaper manner by management, as here he 
pays for only what he calls for, and never as with us, for 
dinners that he does not eat. In this mode of life there is 
this pleasure—that you are perfectly independent of every 
body,—and this great drawback—that you have none to 
converse with even in the crowded hotel—that you are 
solitary, travel where you will—that you can see but little 
of this sort of public life, and that an unsocial, growling 
selfishness, which too inuch distinguishes the English peo- 
ple, is created and encouraged. Of the coffee-houses in 
London and elsewhere in the kingdom, I will write by and 
by, elsewhere.—Brooks. 





Tue Turonoep Crry.—Mr. Brooks has the following 
eloquent passage in one of his letters, descriptive of his 
feelings upon entering the thronged and populous city of 
London.—Claremont Eagle. 

But all my eyes were for London. Anon we were in- 

Iphed in this whirlpool of human beings, swallowed up 
in the mighty vortex;—in the city of the growth of centu- 
ries, where man has been dying for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years, and other men, have filled the reservoir, 
where battles and the plague have striven to see which 
should work direst havoc with human life,—where the 
great dead had thronged, and the mighty living were 
thronging,—and here I am one solitary man, knowing not 
a humun being among one million and a half like myself. 
And here, even here, over the very dust of the host slain 
by the plague, and the mightier host slain by Time, pal- 
aces are up, the wild reckless laugh is heard——Commerce is 
boisterous, pushing its wealth,—the beautiful lady and 

allant beau are driving with their high and proudly- 

ecked steeds,--and the golden embroidered livery of ser- 
yants is flashing in the sunset. Oh, there is something 
painfully sad on entering such a city! Where are the 
men who years and years ago figured so illustriously, the 
Kings and the Nobles, the Orators and the Poets!—and 
where such men as Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Burke, 
and Sheridan, and Fox are gone,—with the other dead 
within the walls of yonder Abbey,—-I am writing this 
within the sound of Westminster,—what is Fame or 
Wealth that this host now boisterously trampling the 
streets should seek it thus? Does Wellington or Peel with- 
in the walls of St. Stephen’s either promise himself an 
existence that a Marlborough or a Canning has not, that 
each struggles so fiercely in the conflict of parties? What 
confusion this is here! What involutions of streets and 
lanes! What piles of brick, mortar and stone! What a 
wilderness of men! What a hell of thoughts and actions, 
and I among them all, am but the millionth and five hun- 
dredth part! Good God, how utterly insignificant we are! 





Tue Cevesratep Cepar Trees or LesBanon.-—T hese 
form the subject of one of the landscape illustrations of 
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the bible, by Finden, lately published in London. They 
were sketched by C. Barry, and the engravings are in the 
finest style of the art. J. H. Horne, on these far-famed 
trees, observes that they are situated on a small eminence 
in a valley at the foot of the highest portion of the moun- 
tain. 

The land on the mountain side has a sterile aspect, and. 
the trees are remarkable for being ina single clump. 

By the natives they are called Arsileban. There are 
in fact two generations of trees, the oldest are large and 
massy, four or five and even seven trunks spring from one 
base; they rear their heads to an enormous height, spread- 
ing their branches afar, and they are not found in any 
other part of Lebanon, though young trees are occasional- 
ly met with. 

The ancient cedars, those which superstition has conse- 
crated as holy, and which are the chief objects of the 
traveler’s curiosity, have been gradually diminishing in 
number for the last three centuries, as may be noted from 
the following record. 

In 1550 Belloni found there twenty-eight in number; 
in 1475, Ranwolf, twenty-four; about 1600 Duandini, 
twenty-three; about 1650, Thevenot twenty-three; in 
1697, in Mandrell’s time, they had dwindled down to six- 
teen; in 1738, Dr. Pococke only found fifteen standing; 
in 1810 Burkhardt, eleven or twelve, but there were 250 
others of a very large size, about 50 of midling size, and 
more than 300. smaller and young ones; lastly, in 1818, 
Dr. Richardsen found that the old cedars, the glory of 
Lebanon, were no more than seven in number. 

In the course of another century, perhaps, not a visage 
of them will remain, and the prediction of the prophets 
will be most literally fulfilled.-Horticullural Register. 





Tue Nativity at*’Rome.—The Virgin was habited 
inthe court dress of the last century, as rich as silk and 
satin, gold-lace, and paste diainonds could make it, with 
a flaxen wig. and high-heeled shoes. The infant Sav- 
iour lay in her lap, his head encircled with rays of gilt 
wire, at least two yards long. The shepherds were very 
well done, but the sheep and dogs best of ail; I believe 
they were the rea} animals stuffed. There was a distant 
landscape seen between the pasteboard trees, which was 
well painted, and from the artful disposition of the light 
and perspective, was almost a deception—but by a blun- 
der very consistent with the rest of the show, it represen- 
ted apart of the Campagna of Rome. Above all was 
a profane representation of that Being, whom I dare 
scarcely allude to, in conjunction with such preposterous 
vanities, encircled with saints, angels, and clouds; the 
whole got up very much like a scene in a pantomime, and 
accompanied by music from a concealed orchestra, which 
was intended, I believe, to be sacred music, but sounded 
to me like some of Rossini’s airs. Jn front of the stage 
there was a narrow passage divided off, admitting one per- 
son at a time, through which a continued file of persons 
moved along, who threw down their contributions as 
they passed, bowing and crossing themselves with great 
devotion. It would be impossible to describe the ecstacies 
of the multitude, the lifting up of hands and eyes, the 
string of superlatives—the bellissimos, santissimos, glori- 
osissimos, and maravigliosissimos, with which they 
expreessed their applause and delight.—Mrs. Jame- 
son’s sketches. 





Lusus Naturz%.—We have this day seen and conver- 
sed with an individual who was born in Brattleboro’, Vt. 
whose maiformation is altogether remarkable. He is 23 
years of age, 3 feet 6 inches in height; his body and head 
perfectly formed. The limbs short, though perfect, to the 
elbow and knee joints. The elbow of the right arm has 
a double joint; the lower part of this arm is also short, 
very small, and has simply a thumb at the extremity. 
The lower part of the left arm is only 4 inches in length, 
turned up, and adheres to the upper part. The lower 
part of the lower limbs are formed in much the same 
manner as the leftarm. They are about 4 inches in length 
with small feet upon each, the balls of which are turned 
up. There are two toes upon the left, and five upon the 
right foot. He walks upon his knees erect—is lively, ac- 
tive, both in bodily and mental action. With his one 
thumb he writes a good hand, with pens of his own ma- 
king—ehaves, sews, &c. His weight falls a little short 
of a hundred. He is about to travel, for the purpose of 
gratifying public curiosity, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that all who see him will agree with us that his 
like has never been seen before.— Westfield Herald. 





InrercoursE AMonG Bautes.—Even the great dispar- 
ity of kind and size does not always prevent social advan- 
ces and mutual fellowship. Fora very intelligent and 
observant person has assured me, that in the former part of 
his life, keeping but one horse, he happened alsoon a time 
to have but one solitary hen. These two incongruous an- 
imals spent much of their time together in a Jonely orchard, 
where they saw no creature but each other. By degrees 
an apparent regard began to take place between these two 











sequestered individuals. The fowl would approach the 


quadruped with notes of complacency, 
tly — his legs; while the horse w 
satis 
somngertien or he should trample on h 
panion. us by mutual good offices, each se 
sole the vacant hours of the other: so that Milton co 
he puts the following sentiment into the mouth of “ad - 
seems to be somewhat mistaken:— =, 
“Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.” Whiye 


rubbing herself gen. 
, é ould look down La 
action, and move with the greatest caution and cir 


is diminutive com- 





' Newspaper Coutectinc.—Some 
- old fellow, who had been for ma 
of newspaper debts, departed this life much 

by his employers. Among the goods and chalde nt 
which he died possessed, was a much worn memoranian 
book, with parchment cover, in which he had recorded the 
various incidents, &c. which occurred in his perigrina- 
tions. Twenty-five of its pages were found filled with 
a continuous repetition of the well known order “call 
again;” at the end of which was written, in the hand-wri- 
ting of the deceased, as follows: ‘*For the space of fift 
years, I have beena collector of debts due to editors and ae 
prietors of sundry newspapers in these United States; and 
during this space I have kept aregular and correct account 
of the number of times I have been requested, nay, obliged 
by different individuals,to ‘call again!!” with the expense 
accruing thereon, viz:—During the fifty years, six thou- 
sand times, expense of “calling again,” $2000. Died or 
insolvent before I could ‘call again,” fifieen hundred sub- 
scribers. Editors and proprietors’ total loss, $9,500,” 


years since, an hon- 
ny years a collector 





(<> The Atlas is cha®&ed with horse, foot and artillery 
on the puffatorial crew. This week it has served up the 
New York Mirror in a dose concocted of the puffs in the 
Sunday Morning News and other papers, said to be con- 
trolled by the editor of the Mirror, together withthe tic- 
kle-me’ notices of other publications, whose editors, it is 
the will of the Mirror to place on the pinnacle of renown. 
The Atlas is right, barring always its own theatrical no- 
tices; which Mr. Barry himself could not improve in ful- 
someness. The system so common, of opening the col- 
umns of a-paper to foist upon the public every ac that 
pays for an advertisement, is a shameful one, and should 
not be countenanced. Book-publishers, newspaper edit- 
ors or exhibitors of Industrious Fleas will find no quar- 
ters or even a corner to trumpet their own fame here. 
We are determined, come what may,.that while we have 
asay inthe management of the Gaaxy, there shall at 


least be one InpEpenpENT Press.—New England Gal- 
ary. 





_ A kind, dutiful, and affectionate husband, who rejoices 
in the name of Joseph Matthews, and whose local habita- 
tion is somewhere down east, thus affectionately and fig- 
uratively announces the return of the wife of his bosom to 
her connubial duties: ‘‘Whereas my wife, Irena, like No- 
ah’s dove, has returned to my bed, and behaves like a 


pleasant wife—this is, therefore, to revok q 
vertisement.” . ’ oke my former ad 





A Crosk Stupenr.—Lord Brougham, who has since 
so much distinguished himself by his ardor in favor of com- 
mon schools, as well as by his writings and parliamenta- 
ry speeches, is said, at coilege. to have studied with such 


ardor as sometimes not to have changed his clothes for 
sixteen days and nights. 





The number of French ships of war now afloat is 279; 
namely, 27 of the line, 35 frigates, 30 brigs, 117 brigs, 
schooners, and gun-boats; 19 steam vessels of from 30 to 
—_— 19 sloops, 28 store-ships, and 4 trans- 





Six Worms.—It is estimated by well informed persons 
that no less than nineteen thousand millions of silk worms 
die annually, victims of the productions of the amount of 
silk consumed in England for one year! 





Professor Tucker, of the University of Virginia, has 
finished the first volume of the Life of Jefferson. A ne- 
gotiation was commenced with the Harpers, but it fell 
through, and the work will appear from the London press. 





_ The London Literary Gazette, ina complimentary no- 
tice of Outre-Mer, by Professor Longféllow, Dartmouth 


eee ae New Hampshire, ascribes the work to Mr. Long- 
ody! 





It is calculated that if Mr. Hunt had been re-elected 
Mayor of Baltimore, the difference against that city in 
the present value of property and business would be at 
least a million of dollars. 





_A voluminous Life of Commodore Elliot has been pub- 
lished. It is intended to enter the Commodore for the 





Presidentship. 





